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The boar is the principal spreader of swine 
brucellosis, and is responsible for all “storms” 
of the disease. 

re rere wy 


A new class of antifilarial agents, the 
cyanines, when introduced into the blood 
stream, closely parallel atabrine, the leading 
wartime antimalarial, in action. 


FF Fe 


Laboratories of the Illinois State Depart- 
ment of Public Health last year made 24,160 
tests for brucellosis (human) 8443 for tula- 
remia and 5065 for rabies. 
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The Illinois Department of Public Health 
made an X-ray examination of the chests of 
14,180 persons during the state fair last sum- 
mer. The films were interpreted and a con- 
fidential report mailed to each person. The 
examination revealed 129 suspected cases of 
tuberculosis—nine of them advanced cases. A 
program of the Department includes an 
eventual X-ray of every adult in the state and 
elimination: of the disease as a major public 
health problem in Illinois. 
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Contagious pleuropneumonia of goats caused 
enormous losses in the Far East during the 
war particularly in India where goats, col- 
lected in forward areas for slaughter’ for 
troops in Burma and Assam, died from it in 
great numbers, seriously endangering the 
principal source of fresh meat for the British 
Army. Notwithstanding the wide prevalence 
of this disease and the great losses it occa- 
sions it is seldom mentioned in veterinary 
literature. te 


Rubin and associate at Beltsville found that 
0.031% of DDT in the poultry ration lowers 
egg production. Hatchability was impaired at 
0.062% in the ration and 0.125% caused death 
of hens in 12 weeks. 


Ff. °F 
In a controversy over the propriety and 
legality of artificial insemination, G. Lavalée 
in Le Concours Medical accuses French phy- 
Sicians of exaggerated haste in following in 
the wake of veterinarians. 


Fe Fs 
English research workers fed iodinated 
casein to hens in the second laying year at 
rates of 5, 10 and 20gm per 100 pounds of 
ration. It did not increase egg production. 
These results do not agree with those reported 
by the Missouri experiment station in 1945. 
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There was a 200% increase in tularemia in 
Illinois during the past rabbit-hunting season, 
according to the state health department. 
R. P. Little, M.D., Columbus, Ohio, states that 
90% of the cases of tularemia are occasioned 
by handling wild rabbits. To date 18,000 cases 
of tularemia (1300 of them fatal) have been 
reported in the U. S. 

7. ¢ F ¢ 

Para-aminosalicylic acid is the latest chemi- 
cal to be recommended for the treatment of 
tuberculosis. At a Mayo staff meeting Dr. H. C. 
Hinshaw of the Mayo clinic, who has con- 
tributed much to the knowledge of the place 
of streptomycin in the treatment of tubercu- 
losis, described the new treatment. PAS as the 
compound is called, is less powerful than 
streptomycin but has the advantage that it 
may be taken orally. 








Swine brucellosis is self-limiting in the in- 
dividual animal, but not in the herd. 
ee ae € 


In open cows infected with Vibrio jejuni 
estrus is quite regular; in Trichomonas fetus 
infection the estral periods are extremely 
irregular. 

at. 


The chief value of sanitation in the control 
of bovine brucellosis lies in preventing partially 
immune animals from being overwhelmed by 
exposure to mass infection. 
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Brucellosis may stand fourth among the 
communicable disease of man; probably being 
exceeded in importance only by tuberculosis, 
syphilis and gonorrhea.—Hygeia. 
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Errata 
There are two errors in the fourth para- 
graph on page 448 in the December issue of 
VETERINARY MenicIne. In both places in that 
paragraph where pregnant mares’ urine is re- 
ferred to, pregnant mares’ serum is meant. 
y ££. 


In cases of estrual failure in cows, I give 
diethylstilbestrol, 30 to 40mg and mate at the 
first heat period. Conception occurs in 50 to 
60% of the matings. I have experienced no 
cases of nymphomania following the injection 
of this synthetic hormone—W. C. GLENNEY. 

Sa FR ee 

Unsworth and Edwards attempted to pre- 
vent warble infestation by spraying cattle with 
gammexane at weekly intervals throughout 
the fly season. The treatment was ineffective. 
Wells made the same attempt with DDT and 
reached the conclusion that it too is ineffec- 
tive against the Hypoderma. 


fee Me Mee 


Eighteen of 30 shipments of Wisconsin cheese 
examined by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion were found to be filthy and “unfit for 
human consumption.” In passing sentence a 
federal court scored the state department of 
agriculture for failure to enforce sanitary 
regulations. 

eee: S 


Scientists in the USDA are reported to have 
succeeded in making a rabbits blood: lethal 
for mosquitoes without harming the rabbit. 
It was accomplished by feeding the rabbit 
subtoxic doses of an insecticide. Their hope 
is to find a way to make the blood of all 
domestic animals and man toxic to disease 
carrying insects that may bite them. 


_ 1 Blood from rabbits fed gammexane ae fatal to suck- 
ing insects. Vet. Med. 42:3 (March), 1947. 
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A definition of the so-called practical man 
is a man who makes the same mistakes his 
father and his grandfather did before him.— 
Gero. F. Bopprz, M.R.C.VS. 


ti Ale Bae 
Three of 14 patients suffering from ivy 
poisoning were relieved of all symptoms and 
recovered completely in 72 hours from treat- 
ment with benadryl; the pruritus in the other 
11 patients was relieved by 50mg doses at four 
to eight-hour intervals but the dermatitis ran 
the usual course. 
en aes 7 


A General to Head Army 
Veterinary Corps 

Colonel James A. McCallam, V.C., present 
Chief of the Veterinary Division, Office of the 
Surgeon General of the Army, has been recom- 
mended by the Army selection board for per- 
manent rank of brigadier general and the 
President has approved the recommendation. 
This will mark the first time in the history of 
the Veterinary Corps that an officer of that 
corps has been included on a list from which 
promotions will be made to general officer 
rank in the Regular Army. Colonel McCallam 
was recommended for brigadier general. 

The only other time in the history of the 
Army Veterinary Corps that a member of that 
corps attained general officer rank was during 
World War II, when Colonel Raymond A. Kel- 
ser, who served as chief of that corps during 
the recent hostilities, was appointed a tem- 
porary brigadier general. 

The selection of Colonel McCallam as briga- 
dier general will be a most popular one 
throughout his corps. Colonel McCallam was 
appointed Chief of the Veterinary Division in 
the Surgeon General’s Office on January 10, 
1946. 

Born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on May 
13, 1894, he received his veterinary degree from 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1917 and 
was appointed assistant veterinarian in the 
Veterinary Corps, Regular Army, with the rank 
of second lieutenant on July 16, 1917. Colonel 
McCallam graduated from the Army Veter- 
inary School in 1924 and was an honor gradu- 
ate of the Army Medical Field Service School 
in 1925. Going overseas March 30, 1943, he was 
with the Sixth Army in Australia, New Guinea, 
Leyte and Luzon in the Philippines, and finally 
as part of the occupation forces in Japan. He 
was awarded the Legion of Merit and the 
Bronze Star Medal for his service with the 
Sixth Army in the Southwest Pacific. During 
his military career, Colonel McCallam has 
served at various posts in the United States 
and in Hawaii. 
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A Link with 19th Century Veterinary 


Medicine Broken 


Dr. J. W. Connaway, for many years Veter- 
inarian of the Missouri Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and head of the Veterinary De- 
partment of the University of Missouri, died 
October 5, 1947. Had he lived until November 
18th he would have been 88 years of age. 


Graduating from the Chicago Veterinary 
College in 1890 Doctor Connaway went to the 
Missouri experiment station and school in ex- 
citing times. Lying across the direct line of 
the cattle trail from the Texas ranges to the 
feedlots of Illinois and the packinghouses of 
Chicago, Missouri had suffered annual incur- 
sions of tick fever ever since the close of the 
Civil War. Every effort had been made, both 





JOHN WALDO CONNAWAY 


legal and extra-legal, to stop the entrance of 
Texas and Arkansas cattle into Missouri and 
armed conflict was by no means unknown. A 
part of the difficulty lay in the fact, that few 
believed, and none could convince a court, that 
healthy cattle from Texas could bring a fatal 
disease to Missouri cattle. 

In the year that Doctor Connaway was grad- 
uated from veterinary college Kilborne, Cur- 
tice and Smith demonstrated that the cattle 
tick is the vector of Texas fever in cattle and, 
what was widely regarded as supremely pre- 
posterous that ticks, hatched long after the 
ticky cattle had passed and were forgotten, 
could convey the disease to cattle passing over 
the same trail. After repeating their experi- 
ments during two succeeding years, they pub- 
lished their famous bulletin in 1893. 


For a decade and longer, prior to the classic 
research of Kilborne, e¢ al., Mark Francis in 
Texas; Paul Paquin in Missouri; Frank Bill- 


ings in Nebraska and Dinwiddie in Arkansas 
were almost feverously investigating the mys- 
teries of tick fever. Both Paquin and Billings 
usually came up with an answer each summer 
—a different one. 

When Connaway succeeded Paquin, a co- 
operative experiment was undertaken by the 
Texas and Missouri stations under the direc- 
tions, of course, of Francis and Connaway. 
The work of Kilborne, Curtice and Smith was 
confirmed step by step and a record of the 
experiment was published in January, 1897, 
as Bulletin 37 of the Missouri station. It car- 
ried much greater weight with the cattlemen 
than the Washington bulletin, because it was 
worked out by their own people in the cattle 
country. It also established a national reputa- 
tion for Connaway as a research scientist. 
From that day on the word of Connaway was 
law on tick fever, everywhere. He was active 
in the organization of the Interstate (now 
U.S.) Livestock Sanitary Association. At early 
meetings he exhibited an exaggerated con- 
servatism that remained with him for life. 
Although he had convinced others the tick 
was the transmitter of the disease he held 
out longer than anyone else against admitting 
cattle from below the quarantine line to tick- 
free territory after dipping in an acaricide. 

In 1908 Doctor Connaway started the pro- 
duction of hog cholera antiserum and virus 
at the Missouri station and distribution of it 
direct to the swine raisers of the state. Mis- 
souri was the first state to undertake this 
madness, which ultimately spread to 21 other 
states, and the last to discontinue it. Over this 
matter Doctor Connaway broke with the vet- 
erinary profession of his state. Although much 
high class research continued at the Missouri 
station, the control of livestock disease shifted 
to the State Board of Agriculture at Jefferson 
City; demonstrating, has been shown re- 
peatedly, that no one or dozen state officials 
can do much of anything about the control of 
animal disease in the state, without the co- 
operation of the veterinary practitioners. 

Personally Doctor Connaway was one of the 
kindliest of men and an interesting conversa- 
tionalist of broad information. In the first 
decade of the century he was a strong sup- 
porter of the Missouri Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation. He was the author of several bulle- 
tins and numerous circulars from his station 
and of many articles in veterinary periodicals. 
Of recent years he had been in feeble health 
but he retained his keen interest in science 
and research. 
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Members of the Faculty of the Veterinary 
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C. M. Haring W. H. Boynton 


Clarence Melvin Haring, elected dean of the 
new California veterinary college in 1947, was 
born in Freeville, New York, and graduated from 
the New York State Veterinary College at Cor- 
nell University in 1904. He was a student as- 
sistant in anatomy during his junior and senior 
years. Going to the University of California in 
1904 to become instructor in veterinary science 
and bacteriology, he became assistant professor 
in 1906 and professor and veterinarian in the 
experiment station in 1913. During the period 
1920-24 he was Director of the California Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

Other positions held by Dean Haring include 
lecturer at the San Francisco Veterinary Col- 
lege, 1907-08; Captain in the Army Veterinary 
Corps in World War I; Consultant to the War 
Manpower Commission in World War II; Fellow 
in the A.A.A.S.; member, U.S.L.S.A., Research 
Workers in Animal Diseases of North America, 
A.V.M.A. (Secretary 1915-16), Society of Bac- 
teriologists, California V.M.A., Phi Zeta, Sigma 
Xi, Delta Omega and Alpha Zeta. Dean Haring’s 
interests have engaged broadly the field of ani- 
mal disease. 


William Hutchins Boynton, the only Cali- 
fornia-born member of the faculty, went one- 
half way around the world to first distinguish 
himself in pathology research and veterinary 
education. Graduated from the New York State 
Veterinary College at Cornell University in 1908 
Doctor Boynton served the school in the capacity 
of instructor in general pathology for two years, 
before going to the Philippine Islands as com- 
parative pathologist of the Bureau of Agricul- 
ture 1910-24. During this period he also lectured 
in the Philippine veterinary college 1910-14, was 
dean of the school, 1914-18, and chief of the 
laboratory of the Bureau of Agriculture 1918-24. 

It was during this period that Doctor Boynton 
developed a rinderpest vaccine, which after sev- 
eral modifications enabled the veterinary service 
of the Island to eradicate the plague, thus con- 
tributing more to agricultural progress and pros- 
perity than any other occurrence during the 40 
years of American occupation of the Islands, 
perhaps more than all other introduced meas- 
ures combined. Returning to California in 1924 





Jacob Traum 


J. R. Beach 


Doctor Boynton became professor of veterinary 
science in the College of Agriculture and veter- 
inarian in the experiment station. His member- 
ship in scientific societies includes, A.V.M.A., 
California V.M.A., Bay Counties V.M.A., A.A.A.S. 
and the honorary society Sigma Xi. 

Doctor Boynton’s research has traversed a 
wide field. In addition to the rinderpest vaccine 
already mentioned he developed a hog cholera 
vaccine (BTV) and a new method of diagnosing 
hog cholera. Other diseases investigated include 
contagious pleuropneumonia, anaplasmosis, 
equine infectious anemia, anthrax and stepha- 
nuriasis of swine. Bacteriophages were studied. 





Jerry Raymond Beach was born in New York 
and graduated from the New York State Veter- 
inary College at Cornell University in 1913. In 
the same year he accepted an offer from the 
University of California and was promoted 
through the grades to professor in the veter- 
inary science division and veterinarian in the 
experiment station in 1931. Other activities have 
included, Guest Worker in the Rockefeller In- 
stitute 1930-31, delegate to the World’s Poultry 
Congress at the Hague 1921 and at Leipsic 1936 
and veterinary advisor to the Minister of Agri- 
culture of China (1946). In this capacity he as- 
sisted in formulating plans for a rather elab- 
orate system for animal disease control. His 
particular duties having to do mainly with plan- 
ning central and regional laboratories for the 
manufacture and distribution of avianized rind- 
erpest vaccine. However, because of the lack of 
trained personnel, only a start could be made at 
organizing the veterinary service. Of the large 
number of veterinarians stationed in China dur- 
ing the war and since Doctor Beach is one of 


only two or three who have published! an ac-/ 


count of their experiences. 

Doctor Beach was the first to recognize avian 
pneumoencephalitis in this country and the first 
anywhere to prepare a fairly successful vaccine 
for the prevention of the disease. His research 
has included virus, bacterial, parasitic and nutri- 
tional diseases of poultry. He is a member of the 
Poultry Science Association (V. P. 1921), A.A.A.S., 
A.V.M.A., Society of Bacteriologists, etc. 


2 Vet. Med., 42:2, pp. 261-262 (July), 1947. 
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., [College at the University of California 








R. A. Bankowski 


W. R. Hinshaw 


Jacob Traum was born in Gallicia (Austria) 
and graduated from the New York State Veter- 
inary College at Cornell University (D.V.M. 
1905, M.S. 1923). He served in meat inspection 
and field work of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try USDA, 1905-08 and in the Pathological Di- 








4 ® vision of the Bureau 1908-14. Going to the Uni- 
oe versity of California in 1914 as associate pro- 
era @tessor of veterinary science in the College of 
«4 Agriculture he later became professor in the 
ude Bdivision of veterinary science and veterinarian 
ha. qin the experiment station, which position he 
ied still holds. 

, Doctor Traum’s long career in research has 
fork jbeen singularly productive. In 1911, a paper of 
ter- Which he was co-author with Dr. J. R. Mohler, 

In then chief of the Pathological Division of the 
‘the @Bureau, was the first to supply evidence that 
sted the Brucella abortus is pathogenic for man. He 
ter- i’ the first (1914) to describe the swine type 
the of the Brucella organism (Br. traum), which is 





named for its discoverer. He was the first (1916) 
to describe the so-called skin form of bovine 
tuberculosis (acid fast or tuberculoid skin le- 


























WUY [isions) and the first (1932) to report and describe 
gri- gvesicular exanthema of swine. He is still actively 
as- mengaged, cooperatively with the B.A.I., on -re- 
lab- search on brucellosis, bovine tuberculosis and 
His @Y’esicular exanthema of swine. In 1925 he was 
lan- Mone of a commission of three sent to Europe by 
the e USDA to study foot-and-mouth disease. This 
ind- gcommission spent a year in investigation of the 
k of maisease at Carré’s laboratory in Paris and at 
e at @'Tasbourg. 
arge @ Doctor Traum with Doctor Haring, was far 
jur- @ehead of the B.A.I. in research on the use of 
p of mvaccine in the control and eradication of bru- 
ac- jacellosis and in reporting it. Prior to the timid 
and limited endorsement of Strain 19 vaccine 
vian @Y the Bureau in 1940, Haring and Traum had 
first mereed large herds of the disease by the use of 
cine begg-re alone and the ordinary disposal of cows 
arch ey became unprofitable, and reported it.? 
itri- recognition of his contributions to our knowl- 
‘the @edge of brucellosis, tuberculosis and foot-and- 
A.S.,@enouth disease, Doctor Traum was given the 





Borden award for 1947 at the Cincinnati 
A.V.M.A. meeting last August. 












O. W. Schalm 


K. B. DeOme 


William Russell Hinshaw was born at Traverse 
City, Michigan and graduated from the School 
of Veterinary Medicine, Michigan State College, 
1923, Kansas State College (M.S.) 1926, Yale 
(Ph.D.) 1939. He was instructor in bacteriology 
Kansas State College 1923-27; assistant profes- 
sor 1927; chief, disease control laboratory, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, 1927-29; associate vet- 
erinarian, College of Agriculture, University of 
California, 1929-39; veterinarian 1939; associate 
professor 1940-46; professor since 1946. 

Other activities of Doctor Hinshaw include: 
Chairman N.E. conference of laboratory workers 
in pullorum disease, 1928-29; chairman, section 
on pathology World’s Poultry Congress, 1939; 
chairman poultry disease committee A.V.M.A. 
1929-32; chairman poultry section 1930 and sec- 
retary of the section 1947-48; chairman, section 
on diseases, Poultry Science Association 1934 and 
1937-39; chairman poultry disease committee 
U.S.L.S.A, 1926-28; member Conference of Re- 
search Workers in North America, Sigma Xi, etc. 
Doctor Hinshaw has published many articles on 
the general subject of poultry pathology includ- 
ing reports of research into the diseases of tur- 
keys and avian salmonellosis. 





Raymond A: Bankowski, born in Chicago, was 
graduated from the Michigan State College 
(D.V.M.) in 1938, University of California (M.S. 
in 1940 and Ph.D. in 1946). He held the position 
of assistant in the division of veterinary science 
1938-40, associate in the experiment station, 
1940-42, assistant professor in the division of 
veterinary science, and assistant veterinarian in 
the experiment station since 1946. His work has 
been chiefly in the field of poultry diseases. 

Doctor Bankowski was a lieutenant colonel in 
the Army Veterinary Corps 1942-46. He is a 
member of the A.A.A.S.; A.V.M.A.; Research 
Workers in Animal Diseases; California V.M.A. 
and Sigma Xi. 





Kenneth Benton DeOme was born and reared 
at Kalkaskia, Michigan, graduated from Albion 


College (A.B.) in 1928, Michigan State College 


2 Vet. Med., 35:10, pp. 568-570 (October), 1940. 





(M.S.) in 1934 and the University of California 
(Ph.D.) in 1938. He was instructor in animal 
pathology in the division of veterinary science 
of the University of California and junior ani- 
mal pathologist in the experiment station 1938- 
43; assistant professor and assistant pathologist 
since 1943. His research has concerned mainly 
the neoplastic diseases of animals. 

Doctor DeOrme is a member of the A.A.A5S.; 
Association for Cancer Research; Sigma Xi; 
Tau Kappa Epsilon; Gamma Alpha, etc. 


Oscar William Schalm, born in Sturgis, Michi- 
gan, was graduated from the School of Veter- 
inary Medicine, Michigan State College in 1932, 
and received the degree of M.S. from the Uni- 
versity of California in 1933 and Ph.D. in 1935. 
He was assistant in 1932-36, instructor, 1936-40, 
assistant professor 1940-44, becoming professor 
in the division of veterinary science and veter- 
inarian in the experiment station of the Univer- 
sity of California 1944. 

Doctor Schalm’s major interests have been 
poultry pathology, especially respiratory diseases 
of poultry and bovine mastitis. 


Hugh Stuart Cameron was born in Kirkcud- 
bright, Scotland, and began the study of engi- 
neering in Glasgow. But his college work was 
interrupted in 1914 by the outbreak of World 
War I, in which he served in the Cameron High- 
landers. He was severely wounded in the Battle 
of the Somme in 1916. He came to the United 
States in 1923 in charge of a shipment of Guern- 
sey cattle and was graduated from the New York 
State Veterinary College at Cornell University in 
1931, and from the graduate school with the de- 
gree of M.S. in 1932 and Ph.D. in 1935. From 1931 
to 1936 he was an instructor in veterinary re- 
search at Cornell and 1936-46 assistant and later 
associate professor of veterinary science at the 
University of California, where he became Pro- 
fessor of Veterinary Science and Veterinarian in 
the experiment station in 1947. His investigations 
have dealt chiefly with bovine brucellosis, tri- 
chomoniasis and related conditions. 

Doctor Cameron is a member of the A.A.A.S.; 
A.V.M.A.; California V.M.A.; U.S.L.S.A.; Re- 
search Workers in Animal Diseases; Society of 
Biology and Experimental Medicine; Sigma Xi 
and Phi Zeta. 


Donald E. Jasper was born at La Grande, Ore- 
gon, and graduated from the Washington State 
College with the degree of B.S. in 1940 and 
D.V.M. in 1942, M.S., Iowa State College in 1944 
and Ph.D., University of Minnesota in 1947. He 
was assistant in the clinic at Iowa State College 
1942-44 and research fellow, University of Min- 
nesota 1944-47. He was appointed to his present 
position, assistant professor in the division of 
veterinary science, University of California in 
1947. His interest has centered chiefly in the 
diseases of the large domestic animals. 


G. 8 4 
Salisbury and Knott (Cornell University) 
conducted three experiments involving 8,498 
artificial inseminations in cows to determine 
the effect of adding sulfanilamide at the rate 
of 300mg per 100cc, of the yolk citrate diluent. 
The results were interpreted to indicate that 
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the effect of sulfanilamide conduces to the fer- 
tility of bull semen used for artificial im- 
pregnation. 

ae eee eed 


A Great Humane Program 

Whence came the weapons with which mod- 
ern man fights nature’s infliction of suffering, 
disease and death? Did any of them come 
from the antivivisectionists? Not one of them. 
They came from medical men and scientists. 
These are the workers who forged the weapons 
with which man fights smallpox, tetanus, an- 
thrax, syphilis, tuberculosis, malaria and pel- 
lagra in man, and tick fever, blackleg, black- 
tongue and parasites of all sorts in his ani- 
mals. The army of medical men and scientists 
on the firing line, in the service of supplies, 
and in the intelligence service asks the people 
whom it serves to protect that army in its 
fight against suffering, disease and death from 
the antivivisectionists who would deprive it 
of its weapons. It is preposterous that the 
medical men who have protected the public 
from birth, who have come to its rescue when 
nature struck at it with all the forces at her 
command, who have gone through the wintry 
night to sit at its bedside and bring it back 
from the shadow of death, should have to ask 
the public to protect it from the insidious at- 
tacks of a small minority of uninformed per- 
sons who ridiculously put out misrepresenta- 
tions on the highly technical subjects of 4 
medical science in which they are untrained 
and of which they are ignorant, but it is the 
inevitable weakness of democracy that highly 
vocal groups of persons may at will seek 
impose their ideas on the public, and thaj 
numbers may outvote ability and competence 

The medical man must not only fight suf- 
fering, disease and death, but he must take 
from that fight the time and energy to fighi 
ignorance and prejudice, the alien enemies 
who would tie his arms. And with character 
istic logic the antivivisectionist resents ths 
effort of the medical man and scientist to figh 
off these attacks. With astounding effronte 
the leader of the antivivisectionists protested 
to the chairman of the senate committee in 
the District of Columbia at the hearing on th 
bill to prevent experiments on dogs, that gov 
ernment scientists came from their labora 
tories to oppose this bill which would stop 
their investigations of disease. Could illogical 
audacity exceed this assumption that scientist 
should sit abashed in their laboratories whil 
women under the gonfalcon of humanitarian: 
ism labored to persuade Congress to under 
mine the legislation which charged thes 
scientists with the study of disease and th 
development of control measures — Mavric 
Hatt in Scientific Monthly, March, 1932. 
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A Glance Along the Back Trail 


The best way to see where we are 
Is to look back to where we were. 


Having pointed to 1843 as the starting point 
of our present veterinary service and an out- 
break of lung plague in Brooklyn as the ex- 
citing agency, the next reading ought to be 
a short lesson on the all but forgotten dis- 
ease itself. The cattle disease modernly known 
as bovine contagious pleuropneumonia ran 
amok in the United States from 1843 to 1892 
or, better to serve those who embrace history 
as a part of their learning, the visitation 
lasted exactly 50 years. Habitually, unto this 
hour, we boast of its extermination as a great 
achievement although it took 50 years, tre- 
mendous losses and a frightened population 
to do what could have been accomplished in 
one day’s work and $40 had there been a vet- 
erinary service around Brooklyn when the 
first case was recognized. That’s what Theo- 
dore Roosevelt meant when he said, “The 
American people act only on catastrophes.” 
The first case occurred on Long Island in 1843 
(exact date not published) and the last one 
was shot at Newark, N. J., March 25, 1892. 
Events in the interim gave birth to panic in 
the livestock field, a livestock sanitary service 


in the states, a federal bureau of animal in- 
dustry, veterinary colleges and our profession. 


The lung plague moved slowly and surely 


through New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, northern Virginia, the 
New England States, up-state New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois and as far west 
as Fulton, Mo., all the while taking a toll in 
death losses that was intentionally hushed up 
rather than computed and published. The 
cover-up policy was unwisely pursued in the 
fear of grievous interference with foreign trade 
and trade between coastal and interior stock- 
men, not to mention the unpopularity of local 
quarantines. Much of the facts has to be read 
between the lines of the incomplete reports. 
Few had access to the warnings of Law (New 
York), Thayer (Massachusetts), Detmers 
(Ohio), and Paaren (Illinois), in ‘the 1870’s 
before there was a viable veterinary college 
in this country or a disease-control service 
based upon contemporary knowledge and cus- 
tom. Lung plague history is one among other 
examples of neglect to develop a more com- 
plete mastery of animal diseases based on 
scientific knowledge. Maybe the present in- 
terest in veterinary medicine growing out of 
the world’s food shortage is a sign of a better 
general understanding of the part animal 
health plays in the security of this civiliza- 
tion. One may well wonder whether it will 
outlast the current emergency. 
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It seems that lung plague fanned out from 
three coastal points: Brooklyn, Boston, and 
Baltimore. Taking scattered reports as the 
authority, it seems that the Brooklyn outbreak 
had spread to Connecticut, up-state New York, 
New Jersey by 1847. It came from England. 
Boston was contaminated by cattle imported 
from Holland in 1859. From there the infec- 
tion spread through the New England States 
and probably New York. It seems probable 
that cattle from both England and Holland 
disembarked at Baltimore were responsible 
for the spread to Maryland, D. C., Virginia, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, and Missouri. 


The disease was pronounced conquered in 
New England except Connecticut by 1866, Ohio 
by 1884, Missouri by 1885, Illinois by 1886, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and the District of Co- 
lumbia in 1889, New York and Connecticut in 
1891, and New Jersey in 1892. The importance 
of these dates is what they imply in respect 
to our slow-motion veterinary service for 41 
years (1843-1884) up to the time the Bureau 
of Animal Industry of the USDA was founded 
and the rapid film staged the following eight- 
years (1884-1892). 


Moreover, to keep lung-plague history 
straight, it must be remembered that the dis- 
ease sprung from ‘three sources (Brooklyn, 
Boston, Baltimore) each independent of the 
other. It is all wrong to, blame everything on 
the Scotch-Irish dairyman who in 1843 put 
a sick cow into his herd that he had bought 
at a bargain from a ship’s captain. The Massa- 
chusetts outbreak may have sprung from four 
cows from Rotterdam imported by Winthrop 
W. Chenery of Belmont. They arrived at Bos- 
ton July 23, 1859. Another account, related by 
James Law in the late 1870’s has it that Mr. 
Chenery had been losing’cows from “some- 
thing” since 1852. Anyhow, it was Mr. Chen- 
ery’s herd that kindled the lung-plague flame 
in New England. 


Another lung-plague episode for the record 
was the rumpus staged by the dairymen 
around the Shufeldt Distillery of Chicago in 
the 1880’s when federal-state authorities quar- 
antined the cows that had been exposed to 
the infected distillery herd. This was the first 
battle of record waged by stockmen against 
the control of animal disease—a prodrome of 
dipping-vat bombing, and pitchfork brigades 
against tuberculin testing. 


The spread of bovine contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia was also a lesson on the importance 
of controlling the interstate shipment of farm 
animals. The shipment of coastal cattle to 
the interior was badly controlled. 








$75,000 for Study of Equine 
Infectious Anemia 

A grant of $75,000, in amounts of $25,000 a 
year for three years, has been made to the 
School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania, by the Grayson Foundation, 
Inc., for the study of equine infectious anemia. 
. The grant will go toward research in the 
development of improved methods of diag- 
nosis, prevention and treatment of the disease. 

The Grayson Foundation was named in 
memory of a celebrated turfman, the late 
Admiral Cary T. Grayson, U.S.N., physician 
to the late President Woodrow Wilson and 
Surgeon-General of the United States Navy. 


i oo ae 
Causes of Diarrhea in Young Calves 

Dr. W. D. Pounden, Ohio experiment station, 
as a result of a survey reports that chilling is 
an important contributing cause of diarrhea 
in calves, less than 21 days of age. In a num- 
ber of herds observed there was an average 
of eight cases of diarrhea in calves younger 
than three weeks of age when the tempera- 
ture dropped below freezing, but an average 
of only one case in the same herds in a spell 
of mild weather. 

Change of management routine is a second 
factor of importance in causing attack of 
diarrhea in young calves. Forty-one cases were 
first observed on the two days following week- 
ends, but only 33 cases on the remaining five 
days of the week during the same period. 

Re oe 


Hart's Portrait Joins Those of 
Livestock’s Immortals 

Dr. George H. Hart, UP ’03, head of the 
Animal Husbandry Department, University of 
California was the guest of honor at the an- 
nual banquet of the American Society of Ani- 
mal Production, in Chicago, November 30th, 
and his portrait was presented to the Saddle 
and Sirloin Club to hang in its gallery of heroes 
or husbandry “who, from farm and flock, 
grassland and granary, market and menu, 
have builded an unsurpassed husbandry.” 

Doctor Hart’s portrait is the eleventh of a 
veterinarian to be placed in this internation- 
ally famous gallery, “At the sign of the Stock 
Yard Inn.” Those whose pertraits have pre- 
ceded his in the parade across the pages of 
livestock history and achievement are: Wil- 
liam J. Butler, G. Howard Davidson, H. J. 
Detmers, James Law, Alonzo D. Melvin, John 
R. Mohler, Leonard Pearson, John G. Ruther- 
ford, Samuel E. Bennett and Daniel E. Salmon, 
The gallery contains also the portrait of 
Marion Dorset, M.D., who won this accolade 
in the field of veterinary medicine. 
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Another New Antibiotic Agent 

Ainsworth, Brown and Brownlee of the Wel- 
come Physical Research Laboratories announce 
the discovery of “aerosporin,’ made from a 
bacterium found in the soil and in Chicago 
tap water. It is effective against many organ- 
isms untouched by penicillin and, unlike anti- 
biotic agents heretofore developed, it is not 
only bacteriostatic, but bactericidal as well. 


oe a A 

A.V.M.A. Showing of Stallion Road 

The motion pictures of scientific subjects at 
the Cincinnati meeting of the A.V.M.A. were 
largely of surgical operations. A notable ex- 
ception was the showing of Stallion Road.' 
Through the kindness of Dr. Charles C. Reid, 
Hollywood, president of the California Veter- 
inary Medical Association, who was technical 
adviser at the filming of the story, this film 
was shown to one of the largest audiences of 
the convention. 


a. 2 .¢ 
In the intercollegiate meat judging contest 
held in connection with the American Royal 
stock show at Kansas City in October and 
sponsored by the National Livestock and Meat 
Board a trio of University of Wisconsin stu- 
dents placed first and won the trophy. The 
team from South Dakota State College won 
second honors. The other teams in the con- 
test finished in the following order, Oklahoma 
A. & M., Ohio S. U., U. of Missouri, U. of Ne- 
braska, U. of Illinois, Kansas S. C., Michigan 
S. C., and Iowa S. C. 
: 5 A 7 A 


Culture Rabies Vaccine 
A writer, in the Indian Journal of Medical 
Research, describes a rabies prophylactic vac- 
cine made from an in vitro culture grown upon 
media containing sheep brain extract 1.5%, 
sheep serum 2%, glycine 2.5%, peptone 0.15% 





and distilled water 93.85%. 

Advantages over the Semple vaccine, the 
antirabies treatment commonly used in India, 
are stated to be (1) Uniformity of virus con- 
tent whereas the Semple vaccine varies greatly 
in this respect. (2) High virus content. The 
Semple vaccine, before inactivation, contains 
from 10,000 to 100,000 m.l.d. per cc. The cul- 
ture vaccine is standardized at 2,500,000 m.l.d. 
per cc and because of its concentration can 
be given in minute doses and fewer of them 
over a shorter period. (3) Since the amount 
of nerve tissue in the culture vaccine is only 
one-fiftieth of that in Semple vaccine of ap- 
proximate antigenic potency the danger of 
paralysis following vaccination is entirely 
eliminated. 


1 Stallion Road. Vet. Med., 41:1, p. 42 (January), 1946. 
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Famous Horses of the 


American Turf 

In 1788 when the grey stallion Messenger, 
charged down the gangplank onto a Phila- 
delphia dock and up the street dragging two 
attendants with him following a voyage so 
strenuous that other animals in the shipment 
barely survived, the cornerstone of a hundred 
million dollar industry was being laid. No 
other animal imported before or after him 
has left such an imprint in the history of the 
light horse. 

After a better-than-average racing career 
in England he was imported solely to sire 
running stock. His pedigree on the sire’s side 
was in the purple; showing him to be but six 
generations removed from the famous foun- 
dation sire of ,the thoroughbred line, Darley 
Arabian through his most famous son, Flying 
Childers. The breeding of Messenger’s dam 
has been hotly contested by the experts 
throughout the years, however the consensus 
is that the ability to sire trotting stock came 
through his dam, even though the sire of 
Messenger, Mambrino, was the head of the 
most popular family of coach horses in Eng- 
land. 

Although not an exceptionally beautiful ani- 
mal, Messenger was extremely impressive be- 
cause of his masculinity and carriage. His 
head was too large and bony, his neck was 
short but his every move was characterized 
by force and vigor with a high tail carriage 
at all times. For his day he was considered a 
large stallion, standing 1534 hands. 

Within two years after his importation, the 
Pennsylvania legislature passed a law banning 
racing with betting. This law had much to do 
with him being bred later to native, cold-blood 
mares, where the trotting tendency asserted 
itself. He was not a failure as a sire of running 
speed for he was the grand sire of the famous 
American Eclipse, the famous thoroughbred 
that defeated Henry, the pride of the South, 
at Union Course, Long Island, May 27, 1823, 
the most famous match race held in America 
to that date. Estimates of the crowd at this 
contest ran up to 60,000 people. The owners 
had side bets of $20,000 each and the race 
consisted of three heats of four miles each! 

After standing at stud a few years in Phila- 
delphia Messenger was purchased and taken 
to Long Island, where thoroughbred racing 
had first been banned and where the new fad 
of developing fast trotters was in vogue. When 
bred to the trotting mares of that vicinity*he 
soon proved himself to be a consistent prog- 
enitor of extreme speed at that gait. At this 
time extensive improvement of the roads 
stimulated the interest in driving horses, both 
for pleasure and for business use. Animals 





that proved too slow for the tracks found a 
ready sale as utility drivers. 

Although the generally accepted fountain 
head of the American standard bred horse is 
Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, a horse foaled in 1849, 
one fact must be noted, i.e., that Messenger, 
the grey thoroughbred, imported from Eng- 
land 61 years before Rysdyk’s Hambletonian 
was born, figures prominently on both sides 
of the latter’s pedigree. Messenger died Janu- 
ary 28, 1808, aged 28 years, after a siege of 
colic. His loss was considered so great that an 
impromptu firing squad was organized and vol- 
leys were fired over the grave of this popular 
horse, in the manner befitting a military hero. 
—Isaac E. Hayes, Waterloo, Ia. 


. Fi: 4 


International Congress on Animal 
Reproduction 

The First International Congress on the 
Physiology and Pathology of Animal Repro- 
duction and of Artificial Insemination will be 
held in Milan, Italy, June 23-30, 1948. The date 
chosen will permit those who wish to do so to 
attend the International Genetics Congress in 
Stockholm, Sweden, July 7-14 and the Inter- 
national Zoological Congress in Paris, July 
20-26, 1948. 

The holding of this congress has been pro- 
moted by the Instituto Sperimentale Italiano 
“Lazzaro Spalanzani” for Artificial Insemina- 
tion and is endorsed by UNESCO (United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization) and FAO (Food and Agricultural 
Organization). 

Fifteen nations have already formed com- 
mittees to promote the congress and have sent 
memberships to the Secretary General, and 
various Italian and foreign Universities have 
signified their intention of participating in 
the congress. 

Anyone interested in animal reproduction 
may subscribe to the congress and it is hoped 
that, in addition to research workers, prac- 
ticing veterinarians and livestock breeders 
also will participate in the congress. 

Although the field of animal reproduction 
is largely unexplored, new ideas and methods 
of zootechnical improvement are being elab- 
orated all over the world. Artificial insemina- 
tion is of the highest importance and is re- 
ceiving the keenest attention in most coun- 
tries. Nevertheless genital diseases, low fer- 
tility, sterility, abortion and premature deaths 
take a fearful toll. 

The Secretary General, Professor T. Bona- 
donna, Via Fratelli Bronzetti 17, Milano, Italy, 
solicits correspondence from persons in other 
countries who are interested in the subject 
of the congress. 
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Foot and Mouth Disease 
in Mexico 

The effort to eradicate foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease from Mexico was pushed with all pos- 
sible speed during the past month but it is a 
task of such magnitude that it is little affected 
by what can be done in a month. 

Heretofore the indemnity on cattle was paid 
by the United States and that on sheep, goats 
and swine by Mexico. October 3rd the plan 
was changed to provide that Mexico contribute 
3,000,000 pesos ($600,000) monthly to the joint 
commission handling the eradication meas- 
ures and the United States will contribute such 
additional sums as may be necessary. The 
number of infected or exposed cattle slaugh- 
tered to October 25th totaled 366,887. The 
average indemnity payment for cattle was 
approximately $50 per animal. The total of 
swine, sheep and goats slaughtered was 229,698, 
the average indemnity $4.67. 

The United States Border Patrol now num- 
bers more than 300. They confiscate, kill and 
bury or burn strays or other animals crossing 
the border illegally. Where burying is im- 
practicable and fuel is scarce the carcasses are 
destroyed by smearing them with goop, a 
magnesium product obtained from the Army 
which burns with intense heat when it con- 
tacts flesh. 

The plan of the USDA to purchase 50 million 
pounds of canned beef for European relief 
from new meat canners in northern Mexico 
has been implemented, as they say in Wash- 
ington. 

Some of the most interesting and indirectly 
illuminating information on the disease dur- 
ing the past month came not from Washing- 
ton or Mexico City but from Buenos Aires. 

La Res, a large and handsomely printed 
semi-monthly Argentine livestock journal, in 
its issue for September 20th, discusses editori- 
ally, the Contra la Aftosa as follows: 

“Among the various ailments that afflict stock- 
breeding almost all over the world, foot-and- 
mouth disease continues to be one of the most 
serious; chiefly on account of its economic con- 
sequences because, fortunately, its incidence on 
public health is very much less to be feared 
than that of other diseases common to man and 
domestic animals. 

“The latest example of the extraordinary 
seriousness of the losses caused by the disease 
is that of its appalling situation created in 
Mexico owing to a rapidly spread outbreak. The 
fight against the scourge went to the extreme 
of killing all infected stock. 

“Adjoining the United States, and counting 
on the latter as an important market for the 
exportation of her livestock, Mexico has found 
herself obliged to adopt the same measures in 
force in that country to control the disease; and, 
as is well known, no other measure except total 
killing of all the infected herds is admissible 
there. By the application of the method, it as 
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claimed that the United States has been free of 
foot-and-mouth disease since 1929, and there 
can be no doubt that if such is really the case, 
it constitutes a strong argument in favor of the 
procedure. 

“But it is by no means certain that the meas- 
ure can be carried out everywhere, and its gen- 
eralization might quite possibly lead to the de- 
struction of an excessive proportion of the already 
meager herds on which the world must rely for 
it precarious food supply. La Res has always 
supported taking up a resolute and energetic 
attitude as regards all domestic animal diseases, 
convinced that the care for the health of our 
livestock is the chief duty of the corresponding 
authorities, and that the best economic protec- 
tion of the livestock industry consists in an 
efficient carrying out of that duty, because the 
control of the wider-spread diseases means the 
saving of millions of dollars per month to the 
stock-breeders. We have especially referred to 
foot-and-mouth disease on many occasions, ask- 
ing for and supporting every measure tending to 
its control and to the wholesomeness of meat 
supplies; particularly—and for obvious reasons— 
those for exportation. And, it is only fair to 
recognize that the precautions that have been 
taken for a long time back as regards all the 
meat for export—and especially as regards the 
care taken in the packing-houses—have been 
entirely satisfactory. 

“The fact that the mortality due to the dis- 
ease is, in reality, low, does not lessen the fact 
of the financial losses suffered by the stock- 
breeders whose herds lose a lot of time in getting 
fit for the market, while to these must be added 
two more: the closure of the greatest potential 
market of the world, viz., the United States; and 
the, at times, malevolently utilized threat to the 
prestige of Argentine meat abroad. 
factory.” , 

Italics in the foregoing are ours. There is 
much more of the editorial dealing mainly 
with vaccination for control of the disease in 
Argentina. However, without authority to 
slaughter and bury infected animals and to 
vaccinate those threatened with exposure vac- 
cination at best will but reduce the losses. 

It will be noted it is stated Mexico is obliged 
to follow the slaughter plan, not that Mexico 
willingly embraced that measure. There is no 
mention of the tremendous contribution of the 
United States to the eradication effort pres- 
ently being made in Mexico. 

The statement about the freedom of the 
United States from foot-and-mouth disease 
must be adjudged considerably less than all 
the truth. It must be known in the editorial 
office of La Res that the country has not only 
been free of the disease for the past 22 years 
but for 95 of the last 100 years. 

As for the third italicized statement, it is 
doubted that livestock sanitary authorities in 
Britain, where Argentine meat has caused sev- 
eral hundred outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease yearly since the beginning of the war, 
would agree the precautions taken in Argen- 
tine packing houses “have been entirely satis- 
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F&M Slaughter Program Abandoned 


The announcement by the USDA, November 
26, that the foot-and-mouth disease slaughter 
program in Mexico had been abandoned on 
that date for a program that includes “vac- 
cination, quarantine and, when necessary, 
slaughter of infected and exposed animals,” 
came as no surprise to readers of this maga- 
zine. That the original plan would have to be 
abandoned has been apparent since July. 


It is reported “by a source usually reliable” 
that the proposal of the government of Mexico 
to abandon the slaughter policy was accepted 
by Under-Secretary Dodd over the objection 
of the veterinary officials of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. Understandably the USDA 
foot-and-mouth disease advisory committee 
which is composed of representatives of the 
United States livestock industry strongly ob- 
jected to the change in plans. 

Vaccination as a part of the eradication 
program has been needed from the beginning. 
It would have been much better to have 
adopted it willingly for what it can contribute 
to the effort, than to have it forced on the 
joint commission by lack of progress with the 
slaughter policy. Perhaps it is to be used for 
what it can contribute to the eradication 
effort in the revised program, but those two 
words “when necessary” in the announcement 
raise the suspicion that slaughter may not be 
the rule for infected animals. 

This foot-and-mouth disease outbreak in 
Mexico has had an unfortunate publicity from 
the start. The magnitude of the problem and 
the inherent difficulties deriving from a tropi- 
cal climate, both jungle and mountain terrain, 
illiterate rural population, a foreign tongue 
and most of all the enormous extent of the 
infection when cooperative eradication meas- 
ures were undertaken, were played down, 
when the public and the Congress should have 
been told it was the most difficult livestock 
sanitary task ever undertaken by any organi- 
zation anywhere at anytime and the outcome 
was necessarily in doubt. 

The dogmatic statement that vaccination 
would not be employed for six alleged reasons, 
not one of which rang the bell, was distress- 
ingly poor strategy. Opposition has little pa- 
tience with a mind that announces in advance 
it is closed. 

USDA news releases have consistently told 
less than the full truth. Usually the sugar- 
coated facts were given and the bitter left 
unreported, in a Peter Pan sort of drama. 
However, on occasion the official statements, 
because of omitted facts, and perhaps unin- 
tentionally, misled readers. An instance is the 
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statement by Doctor Galloway, as to the in- 
adequacy of vaccine against the type of foot- 
and-mouth disease virus involved in the Mexi- 
can outbreak. Naturally readers assumed the 
statement referred to the Waldmann vaccine, 
the standard product in use for the past 12 
years. It now develops this news release re- 
ferred to crystal violet vaccine; a new product 
in the experimental stage of development. 
There is not occasion for pessimism in the 
official announcement of the revised program. 
An outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in the 
milkshed of Rome, Italy, was suppressed in 
a few weeks by American Army veterinarians 





Lesions of foot and mouth disease—Photo by 
Dr. Glen Grogan, 1915 


by prompt vaccination. During the disastrous 
outbreak in Germany in 1938 several hundred 
vaccinated animals were placed in infected 
herds and it was reported that not one con- 
tracted the disease during the period during 
which immunity is supposed to last. 
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It is generally assumed that eradication 
efforts in central Mexico will be materially 
lessened for the time being and measures will 
be augmented to strengthen an east-west 
quarantine line located some distance north 
of the infected area’and extending from coast 
to coast. It is believed that barring possible 
carrying of the virus by migratory birds the 
disease can be held south of such a quaran- 
tine line indefinitely. Cattlemen in the South- 
west do not entertain this view and are al- 
ready prepared for the worst. 
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Veterinary Problems of the Fur Ranch 


By T. T. CHADDOCE, M.S., D.V.M., Grafton, Wisconsin 





Ten-Year Autopsy Study: of Foxes 

This report deals with the autopsies of 2482 
individual foxes, in which it was found that 
death was due to 99 different causes. These 
results have been accumulated over a period 
of 10 years, on specimens that have been re- 
ceived from 19 different states within the 
United States and from seven provinces of the 
Dominion of Canada; from a total of 474 fox 
ranches. The long period over which this rec- 
ord was kept, the great extent of territory 
from which it was compiled and large number 
of autopsies included would seem to easily 
qualify it as being the much mentioned “cross 
section” of something or other. 

The various causes of death and the num- 
ber of animals dying from each in this group 
of 2482 dead foxes, are listed below. 


Parasites 
Hookworms (Ancylostoma caninum)........ 84 
Lungworms (Eucolius aerophilus) .......... 591 
Peers: (TOSOCALG) 2.5. ew ccc cece ees 115 
rr 5 
Earmites (Otodoctes cynotis)............... 4 
Mange (Demoderx folliculorum)............. 33 
a 1 
EES RE DS er ee eee 10 
I are oleae eae teroldis, & Ok dies 0 8 8 whale 3 
Infectious Diseases 
ES eon Aang es F's ae Ua eye seis 2 O90 3% 210 
RMIT 5515.5 o's. 6. 056 Sincere sw pres 100.0's 0 nels 8 125 
Dietary Disorders 

EE ie ew anes pe pi sade ce cs evap ees 5 
NN Soa oS as aw eslesd:oisic o-eiece 27 
eo oaks nie a eyes Gis: 6 9-646 wie nie oe aase 35 
Fatty degeneration of liver................. 173 
EE case Si lbla oA aes a-pe le died 00 S60 1 
Se Ce ES ces cre, G.Wii6.9) aSsaldiceta)aue'ieiece: w ete-s ove Ss 1 
ROPIPOIIIG CLOTINIAUIUIS: ... ccc cece ccccccscccccs 2 
NI ARs gee eg ss oe et ww 6 8d 


2 
Chastek paralysis (vitamin B, deficiency)... 22 
Traumatic Injuries 


BE go 29 
Rupture of the stomach.................... 7 
Rupture of the great aorta..........:...... 2 
Bette GT TRG TIEATE. 66.02. ccc eee cee 1 
Peenetn “Ol TO WUETUS.. cow ck ewe ce eee 2 
erent Or GNC COLON... .... 20. oc ccc ccc csece ¥ 
FOUTS Of GNC SPIEEN... .. ccc ccc ecco ese 1 
weupoire Of the bladder... ........cccecccees 4 
BUUsUUTO OL TNO CECI. .... 2 ccc cc cc cccccee 2 
Rupture of the mesenteric artery........... 11 
Perforation of intestine (ingested twig)..... 1 
Perforation of chest cavity.................. 1 
murs OF GNC CATUUM : 6... 5s ccc ccc ecw 6 
Fracture of the cervical vertebra............ o 
Fracture of the dorsal vertebra............. 4 
Meee MT PCTIIIQUPR ok cic Sie cee ccc cccses 66 
EM GCHPRCIGRETINEE) 5 ood occiccwscces 5 
Neoplasms 
Carcinoma of the duodenum................ 3 


Carcinoma of the spleen.................... 1 


13 
Carcinoma of the bladder. .............es. of 
COTCMIOMIR Of UNE COION: 6 6c. ciccedees 1 
Carcinoma of the lung: .... 06... cece ceca 6 
Carcinoma of the tongue...............cc0. 2 
Bran ORM Or GUN MEIN sos 5 5b i dino cee ccdie ciewease 2 

Miscellaneous Infections 
Generalized infection ...............ccccees 132 
IIIS foo 5:0 ki cow @ 06:6 Sk wos Coos od Ss 17 
OMEN 5 ooo 5550 6's «le Ghalahate chow oud Wie 5 
SI se. cbt athe eecedeantnece 4 
PUT og iano ase wie ands vdcd.unniean 3 
Or 2 
ME INE cS oo o'g ok hd aihia a 3hie Sw 6 bzRS 3 
IIE S356 cic Sheet cdo Weg, Norctivate, bre anode 12 
II Se en Ste acakeleia onda Sit 6 
Po ee rr re 3 
INGCTOUIC GUOMMAUIS 2... ke ccc ccccccs 1 
De A) rr rrr 4 
PREC OF OR TOON. sais a bok wks host vcde ween 2 
EMI oF 0 oe: hes tei Sidi: Sone Sta a 
Mpecens OF the tHYOALG... «<i 60s coca ees obaes 1 
PR MENMIMEEIIIN S555, 5 y'0. 5 0 Scov 6.6 10a 6 dcbins Boesacs< Wiese 184 
3 EE COC ICE re 11 
oo ee eerie eee mean a 8 3 
RUPEES ieee so avn, Siktg scare eve rates 4 
Vegetative endocarditis ..............cccec- 1 
a ae Ons ere Siena eto: 2 
i See eee ee enee et eee ane 19 TaN as 65 
NGS 5555 o56-000 61s b's lauded dike See Baw eee 10 
BNE ork Je eak ser rd keg ee eee 70 
NUNN ON oo sb oo: onaieic ohn Sis Sonia caret 36 
MONRO rao te ae eter care ans. bce EE 16 
Miscellaneous Causes 
PERM NIUINDEIISS 65 15. sabes Ora csi (oles Sees noe 13 
po ORS eee ae mem nent a oe beg 2 
WRENN SEEN Sag SCG acs eet baie acre eee 6 
EMU So ct VSS ne ol aeté cits is 1 
BME PROMGPRULOT 5. 5.0.65 k 5 kore 0s 5:0 846% b'o.0 54 
Casualty from vermifuge administration..... 63 
Mucopurulent pneumonia ................. 4 
CLC SE ES Oats Seo nee rne eee ema 22 
PPOGIs OP GHG NVOR 6 s5 cos okos csc bok cos 0s 8 
Ulceration of gastric mucosa............... 7 
Intestinal intussusception .................. 9 
TRORGEORY OF CHG TGUIE 0% os os o.0 cco v-cidccicccies 7 
Prolapse of the rectum............ Pstsne ecetesats 3 
Diaphragmatic hernia: ......... sc. occccccces 6 
pope Ui. TY 330) a re re 1 
Surangwiated Hermia ..... cs... cccscccscccsc 2 
Re NEE ayo 5 foes a Se bia bla aces ecenere’cvarsraco slons 3 
Loco | eee eee en CPG y 2 
CRCIINIGIY OF UUFCUET....5.5 <0... 5 eos biceteanes 1 
OCCHISION OF UPTOCHTS... 5 oo. ccinveetecce 11 
RII ORL ee Besos sis, cetera odae eee 7 
SRE PERMEM sel 51'< (0 80, 3 ais sha gs ideo isk es ene es ne 12 
FT ARR Ra RE ae are RDC ee ORR eee Rages) A 
UE NUREUEIROINED S05 aia SOAS iar aig a OSS cine th ccge le A 2 
Shot, escaped during storm................. 12 
CERIN oe a clatas scog, Scie one ee.2. ee eas 1 
—— malformations (anal fissure) . : 
RN 8s tira ce waist oe Save a ea 


The foregoing classification is silat 
somewhat arbitrary. Some of the causes of 
death may fit almost equally well in two or 
even three classifications, however, the group- 
ing is not important. 
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Veterinary Problems in Poultry Production 


By W. R. HINSHAW. D.V.M., Ph.D., Davis, California 





Caution in Use of 1080 

The toxicity of sodium fluoroacetate (‘‘1080” 
rodenticide) for White Leghorn chickens is 
reported by Cottrall, Dibble and Winton 
(Poultry Science, 26:610, 1947). They deter- 
mined the following dosage levels: 

Maximum tolerant dose—4.0 to 5.0 mg./kg. 

LD 50—between 7.0 and 8.0 mg./kg. 


LD 100—between 15.0 and 18.0 mg./kg. 
Laying hens appeared to be more suscep- 


uible to “1080” than hens not laying. Compared 
with Kalmbach’s (Science, 102:232, 1945) data 
on the toxicity of other animals, chickens are 
more resistant than many of the small mam- 
mals to “1080” poisoning. Kalmbach’s list in- 
cludes the following comparative LD 50 figures: 
domestic dogs 0.35; meadow mice, 0.5; deer 
mice 5.0; and wild black rats 0.1. 

Most of the chickens used in these experi- 
ments, which were conducted at the U. S. 
Regional Poultry Laboratory, East Lansing, 
Michigan, showed symptoms of poisoning. The 
principal symptoms noted were cyanosis of 
the comb and wattles, depression, weakness, 
disinclination to eat, listlessness, distention of 
the crop with fluid and gas, edema of the 
wattles, dyspnea and moist rales. The number 
of hours to death after partaking of the poison 
varied from 34 to 58, and the percentage 
mortality from 0 to 100 depending on the 
dosage. For example, no birds died when given 
3.0 or 4.0 mg./kg.; 9% died when fed 5.0 mg./kg.; 
33% died when fed 7 mg./kg.; 82% died when 
fed 15 mg./kg.; and 100% died when given 
18 mg./kg. 

The most consistent necropsy findings were 
hemorrhage and edema of the lungs. Petechial 
hemorrhages in other tissues were also com- 
mon. 

The purpose of these studies was, of course, 
to determine how safe it is to use “1080” to 
kill mice and rats on a poultry farm. In this 
connection, the authors state that the solu- 
tion used as a bait for mice contained 1% oz. 
of the poison to each gallon of water. Since a 
mouse will drink about l1cc of the poisoned 
water, the dosage. received is 1.87mg., or about 
one-half the tolerant dose for a two-pound 
chicken. If a chicken eats a poisoned mouse 
it probably will show poisoning symptoms but 
recover. 

If a veterinarian is called upon to recom- 
mend “1080” to a poultryman, his client should 
be warned of the possible danger of accidental 
poisoning, not only to the fowls, but also to 
other animals including man. Dogs, as noted 


above, are very susceptible to the poison. It 1s 
very important that the poison baits used shall 
be kept out of poultry pens and yards. 

7: 2. -¢ 7 


Air Borne Poultry Diseases 

Dr. K. B. DeOme of the University of Cali- 
fornia, in a press release (San Joaquin Valley 
Poultryman, 18:3, June, 1947) on “Transmis- 
sion of Air Borne Diseases” reports the suc- 
cessful air-borne transmission of infectious 
laryngotracheitis of chickens. In his experi- 
ments, susceptible normal chickens were ex- 
posed to infected chickens in a chamber in 
such a manner as to preclude direct or indi- 
rect contact except through the agency of 
particles small enough to pass through a fine 
wire screen. The susceptible birds became in- 
fected and subsequently developed the typical 
disease. Three hours exposure of infected birds 
to a non-infected environment was sufficient 
to contaminate the environment so that non- 
infected birds became infected when exposed 
to the chamber previously occupied by the 
infected individuals. Likewise avian pneumo- 
encephalitis was shown by Doctor DeOme to 
be air-borne by a similar type of experiment. 

Fowl cholera, and salmonellosis have previ- 
ously been shown to be capable of being air 
transmitted. There is little question that fur- 
ther investigations will reveal that many of 
both virus and bacterial diseases of poultry 
can be air-borne. It therefore behooves the 
veterinarian to consider the various condi- 
tions which might influence air-borne infec- 
tions when he outlines a control and preven- 
tion program for a poultryman. Dust in any 
of its various forms is probably the most im- 
portant vehicle for transporting infection by 
air. Feathers, feed, litter and feces are the 
principal sources of dust, and any practice 
which will aid in reducing the dust problem 
will in turn aid in preventing spread of dis- 
eases from one section of farm or house to 
another. One must realize also that air-borne 
infections make the poultry disease preven- 
tion program a community problem in con- 
centrated poultry rearing areas. As DeOme 
suggests, it is important that future research 
work be directed towards the redesigning of 
sanitary programs to eliminate insofar as 
possible the air-borne disease transmission 
hazard. It is equally important that we do not 
overlook other routes of infection. Natural 
carriers as sources of infection for all types 
of transmission must not be forgotten. 
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Special Sense Organs of Cats 

Taste.—The organ of taste is situated in the 
corpuscles grouped about the lingual papillae. 
Near the base of the tongue there are two pri- 
mary cup-shaped papillae with, nearby, very 
small papillae, the filiform papillae which 
cover the back and base of the organ. They are 
compound and covered with a thick corneal 
layer; between them, disseminated regularly, 
are seen the fungiform papillae. 

Eye—tThe cornea is circular in shape. The 
choroid shows a light golden yellow or green- 
ish yellow coat around the optic papilla, green 
toward the periphery, and a dark coat of in- 
tense black. These two coats being separated 
by. a band of indigo blue. The papilla, situated 
in the light coat, is more or less circular and 
also surrounded by a ring of indigo blue; ret- 
inal vessels (arteries and veins) are found sup- 
plying all the internal surface of the ocular 
shell. The crystalline lens shows an anterior 
surface more convex than the posterior, and 
its volume, 0.5cc, compares with that of the 
ocular globe in the ratio of 1:9.8. The iris is 
greenish in the adult and light blue in the 
young. The pupillary opening is round when 
dilated. When contracted it is elliptic from 
top to bottom and sometimes even reduced to 
a simple vertical slit. In darkness, the depth 
of the eye may appear phosphorescent. The 
ciliary body is very much reduced, and asso- 
ciated with the lacrimal gland is a Harder’s 
gland. 

Ear—The concha of the external ear is 
short, pointed, almost triangular, stiffened and 
open toward the front. The middle ear pos- 
sesses an excessively developed tympanic 
chamber, giving great delicacy to the hear- 
ing; the mastoid cells are found distributed 
in a special compartment of the tympanic 
chamber constituting the tympanic bulla; the 
other compartment contains the string of 
auditory ossicles. The internal ear with the 
labyrinth (vestibule, cochlea, and semicircular 
canals) presents no unusual feature; the 
cochlea makes three spiral turns. 

Touch.—On the lower surface of each limb 
are found plantar pads of blackish. color, six 
on fore feet and five on hind feet. The smallest 
or digital pads appear under each finger (with 
the exception of the pollux) at the level of 
articulation of the second and third phalanges. 
The largest are central, vaguely resembling a 
leaf. They are related to the metacarpo- or 
metatarso-phalangeal articulations, to which 
they are connected by very strong fibrous 
bands. The last or carpal pad is found at the 
level of the upper carpal or pisiform bone, 
from which it is separated by a small mucous 
bursa. The pads are comprised of connective 
tissue, elastic tissue, and fat; in them are 
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highly developed sudoriparous glands and 
touch corpuscles. The claw is completely re- 
tractile, especially in the forepaws. It is formed 
by a horny sheath curved downward, and pro- 
tected by a fold of skin. The claws are retracted 
without effort by an elastic ligament extend- 
ing in each digit from the second to the third 
phalanx. To bring out its claws, the animal is 
obliged to contract its flexor muscles and, as 
soon as the voluntary contraction ceases, the 
claws pull back. 

Among epidermal appendages are the whisk- 
ers also. They are genuine tactile organs, re- 
markable for a vascular sinus hollowed out of 
the fibrous follicular sac, which has on its in- 
ternal surface a tactile ring which nerve ter- 
minals are concentrated.—From Le Chat, Vigot 
Freres, Paris. 

So F385 1 = 

Nearly 750,000 tons of sulfite pulp, from 
which newsprint is made, were used during 
the war years to feed cattle in Norway, it was 
revealed at a recent London meeting of the 
International Chemical Congress. Two Nor- 
wegian doctors reported that bleached sulfite 
cellulose supplemented by protein was a suit- 
able diet for cattle, but not for pigs. Chopped 
straw processed with a 1.5% sodium hydroxide 
solution was also found to be an acceptable 
animal feed.—Nat’l Provisioner. 
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Fecundity of Bitch, Ewe and Sow 

With the bitch as with the sheep and indeed 
most animals, which often or usually have 
more than one young in a litter, the number 
born depends mainly on the number of ova 
which are shed by the ovaries at the periods 
of estrus. In the sheep it had been shown that 
by the practice of “flushing” or feeding the 
ewes liberally upon additional stimulating 
foods at the approach of the tupping time, 
the number of ovarian follicles which ripen 
at a time can be increased and consequently 
the percentage of lambs born also can be 
increased. 

The sow, however, differs from the ewe, in 
that the size of the litter depends less upon 
the number of ripe ova and much more upon 
the number of embryo pigs which survive in 
the uterus so as eventually to be born. The 
subject has been investigated by Hammond 
(1914, 1928) who showed that fetal degenera- 
tion is not due to bacterial infection since it 
commonly occurs in sows in which the uterus 
is entirely aseptic. And it does not result from 
overcrowding since the uterus of the sow is 
an organ with great power of distension, and 
the degeneration may take place in organs 
that contain relatively few fetuses; moreover, 
several dead fetuses may be situated near one 
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another in one part of the uterus, while an- 
other part may be full of living piglings. When 
the number of ova shed at estrus is greater 
than the average, the number of atrophic 
fetuses is also greater. It is probable that nu- 
trition plays some part in determining the 
degrees of development that the fetuses reach 
and also the size of the fetuses, and it is note- 
worthy that atrophy may occur at all stages 
of development and that some piglings, though 
they are duly delivered at the end of the ges- 
tation period, yet are much below the normal 
size and often perish soon after birth. 

Hammond compared the results with what 
he observed in some strains of rabbits in which 
fetal atrophy was found to be a recessive 
genetic character, and he remarked that since 
pigs are peculiarly susceptible to the ill ef- 
fects of inbreeding, it is probable that in this 
animal, as in the rabbit, the death of the 
fetuses in the uterus may result, in part, from 
an accumulation of lethal or other detrimental 
genetic factors—Memoir No. 18 Univ. of Cam- 
bridge Schl. of Agr., p. 11. 1947. 


et, @@ 


Avian Pneumoencephalitis 

Avian pneumoencephalitis first made its ap- 
pearance in Australia 17 years ago, in an out- 
break in Victoria which threatened the poultry 
industry in that State. Prompt action by the 
local authorities proved effective (restriction 
in the movement of poultry, strict quarantine, 
and the immediate slaughter of all affected 
birds and in-contacts) and, although a second 
outbreak occurred a year or two later, the dis- 
ease was finally eradicated in 1932 and, as far 
as is known, it has not reappeared. 

For a few years prior to its appearance in 
Victoria avian pneumoencephalitis had rav- 
aged the domestic poultry of Java, Philippine 
Islands, India and Korea, and had appeared in 
Newcastle, England. It was apparently first 
recorded in the literature in 1926 when Kran- 
weld described the disease as it occurred in 
the Netherlands East. Indies. 

In the early reports avian pneumoencepha- 
litis was described as a devastating plague, ex- 
tremely infectious, with a very high mortality 
rate usually approaching 100% and, in the 
main, affecting domestic fowls, although ob- 
servation in the field indicated the possibility 
that other species of birds might be suscepti- 
ble. Except for minor differences in necropsy 
findings, the Victorian outbreak was compar- 
able with those described in other countries 
and, until the control measures instituted by 
the local veterinary authorities began to take 
effect, there were ample grounds for consider- 
able uneasiness on the part of poultry farmers 
and the community in general. 
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Little was heard of new outbreaks of avian 
pneumoencephalitis from early in the 1930’s 
until 1940, when it appeared in severe form 
in Italy, and a year later in Germany, while 
it made its first appearance in South Africa 
in 1944 in the acute form which has been con- 
sidered a characteristic of the disease. 

In 1940 an apparently new disease of chick- 
ens appeared in California, U.S.A., the main 
features being respiratory and nervous symp- 
toms and an average mortality rate of 20%. 
It spread through the greater part of Cali- 
fornia before the virus was identified. In spite 
of the fact that events of past and recent years 
in other countries led to the assumption that 
a spectacularly high mortality rate invariably 
followed introduction of the virus into a pre- 
viously unaffected and susceptible population, 
the disease made its appearance in the U.S.A. 
in an entirely new guise. There is no doubt 
that its presence in America would have been 
detected very much earlier if the clinical mani- 
festations had been typical. However, the 
American form of infection has now become 
so firmly established, not only in California, 
but in several eastern states that attempts at 
eradication by the usual method of quarantine 
and wholesale slaughter is of doubtful prac- 
ticability. 

The veterinary profession in Australia has 
been taught that the major plagues of livestock 
are exotic diseases as far as this country is 
concerned, and that vigilance must never be 
relaxed if the present position is to be main- 
tained. Although it has been convenient to 
accept and memorize certain well-defined 


characteristics by which exotic infectious dis- 


eases may be readily recognized, it is to say 
the least most disconcerting to find that a 
disease with such potential destructive power 
as avian pneumoencephalitis can assume 
atypical characteristics and appear in a rela- 
tively mild form. 

Rinderpest, swine fever and avian pneumo- 
encephalitis have all appeared in Australia 
during the past 30 years and, because the diag- 
nosis was promptly established in each case, 
successful eradication followed the institution 
of ruthless control measures. There might 
have been a different story to tell if these dis- 
eases had not appeared in the classical form. 


Administrative officers and, in fact, all vet- 
erinarians can learn an important lesson from 
American experience with avian pneumoen- 
cephalitis in diagnosis, both in the field and 
at the laboratory; familiarity with current lit- 
erature, and an alertness at all times are the 
best safeguards by which the freedom of ‘this 
continent from exotic disease can be assured. 
—EnprroriAt in the Australian Vet. J., 23:5, p. 
104. (May) 1947. 
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The Eradication of Bovine Tuberculosis 


from Isolated Centers’ 


IE eradication of tuberculosis from iso- 

lated centers is one of our greatest eco- 
nomic problems in disease control today. A 
review of the record of our tuberculosis eradi- 
cation program in this country and in New 
York State shows the great task that has been 
accomplished and stresses the necessity of 
ferreting out the last isolated case of this great 
enemy of the livestock industry. 

Thirty years ago bovine tuberculosis caused 
the greatest economic loss, both actual and 
potential, to the dairymen and beef breeders 
in this country. Few cattle diseases are more 
ancient in origin, have spread over a larger 
portion of the earth’s surface, are more chronic 
in nature or more insidious in their dissemi- 
nation. Since 1882, when Robert Koch, a Ger- 
man bacteriologist, discovered the microor- 
ganism which causes this disease, the livestock 
industry has been planning some way to con- 
trol it. 

In 1917, a joint federal-state plan was in- 
augurated to eradicate bovine tuberculosis 
from the entire United States by the test-and- 
slaughter method, with indemnity payments 
to the owners for reactors. Many then believed 
that this would be impossible. No other country 
had ever attempted such a large-scale, dis- 
ease-eradication program. 

A statement compiled from the records of 
the Meat Inspection Division of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, USDA, shows that in 1917 
the carcasses of 195,488 cattle were retained 
because of tuberculosis; of these 40,746 were 
condemned. This indicates how frequently ad- 
vanced cases of tuberculosis was found among 
animals sent to federally inspected packing 
houses. Many animals in the advanced stages 
were not shipped to such establishments as 
there were other slaughterhouses that did not 
have federal inspection where questionable 
animals could be consigned. During the same 
year, 76,807 carcasses of hogs were condemned 
for bovine tuberculosis. These figures give but 
a partial idea of the magnitude of the eco- 
nomic loss from bovine tuberculosis in this 
country in 1917, since they represent only the 
losses of animals slaughtered in establishments 
that were under federal meat inspection. The 
enormous economic loss that dairymen and 
breeders suffered because of bovine tubercu- 
losis, at that time, will never be known. 


“Presented December 5, 1947, at the 51st annual meeting 
of the United States Livestock Sanitary Association, Chicago, 

inois. 

**Assistant Commissioner of Agriculture and Markets of 
New York State. 


By E. V. MOORE** 
Albany, New York 


H. R. Smith, general manager of the Na- 
tional Livestock Loss Prevention Board stated: 
“The Federal meat inspection records, which 
give us a true picture of conditions, show that 
in 1916, the year before the national tuber- 
culosis eradication campaign was started, 
2.35% of all cattle slaughtered had tuberculosis 
lesions. By 1943, only 0.048% of all cattle 
slaughtered under Federal inspection showed 
lesions and were retained for the disease—a 
reduction of 98 per cent from the 1916 figure. 
The number of beef carcasses condemned has 
been reduced from 40,746 in 1917 to 1,248 in 
1943, a reduction of 97%.” 

In addition to this great economic loss, 
bovine tuberculosis also caused considerable 
infection in mankind, the full extent of which 
was not recognized until recently. 

A great educational campaign was required 
preceding the actual program, since many re- 
sponsible persons, including breeders, opposed 
the testing procedure. It took 30 years and 250 
million dollars appropriated by the federal, 
state and the county governments to bring 
this disease under control; reducing the na- 
tional percentage of infection to less than 
0.25%. Nearly four million reactors to the 
tuberculin test have been slaughtered; one- 
fourth of them originated in New York State. 


In New York State, such an eradication cam- 
paign threatened to be particularly hazardous 
to the dairy industry because of our large 
cattle population and high percentage of in- 
fection. This state has spent more than $60 
million in addition to the millions spent by 
its counties and the federal government to 
reduce the average infection from 26.6% to 
0.15%. In New York State—and I assume this 
to be true throughout the United States—the 
decrease in the number of reactors and the 
marked lowering of the percentage of infec- 
tion have created the impression that bovine 
tuberculosis is eradicated and our Bureau of 
Animal Industry has been relieved of most of 
its work in connection with this disease. This 
is far from the truth. Bovine tuberculosis is 
still a threat to our livestock industry. The 
conservation of tuberculosis-free herds is just 
as important as. their creation. They must be 
retested regularly to prevent serious re-infec- 
tion. As evidence of the need for constant 
vigilance: During the fiscal year ending April 
1, 1947, we tested 51,917 herds comprising 
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1,186,232 cattle, of which 1835, or 0.15% reacted. 

It will take longer to eliminate the last 100 
reactors from our herds than it did to remove 
first million. This campaign will not be so 
spectacular as was the earlier one but it will 
be a great service to the livestock industry. We 
must check our herds constantly, until the last 
reactor is removed. If this is neglected, the 
disease will re-establish itself in a few years 
and all the effort which has been expended to 
control the No. 1 enemy of the cattle industry 
will be lost. 

The conservation of our tuberculosis-free 
herds is economically sound. The economics of 
the tuberculosis eradication program is clear 
and definite. The vast saving in beef, alone, 
has more than paid for all federal, state and 
county expenditures for the eradication cam- 
paign. Provided we keep the disease under 





ending April 1, 1947, of 
1,186,232 cattle tested, 0.15% reacted 


During the fiscal year 


control, this saving will continue to pay for 
the program over and over again in the years 
to come. In other words, the great economic 
saving to the livestock owners and the benefit 
to the human family because of a safe milk 
supply really have cost nothing. Tuberculosis 
eradication has been a paying investment and 
a great tribute to the livestock officials and 
the army of veterinarians who made it pos- 
sible. It is the first time that any contagious 
disease of such widespread and vast economic 
‘importance has ever been brought under con- 
trol in an entire nation. It is a perfect example 
of what well-organized cooperative control 
measures can accomplish. All the cooperating 
groups are to be congratulated for accomplish- 
ing what seemed to be an impossible task in 
1917. 

The federal meat-inspection records show 
that animals retained for tuberculosis in- 
creased 300% from 1908 to 1917. This shows 
how rapidly tuberculosis spread in the live- 
stock of this country in nine years. If the na- 
tional program of eradication had not been 
inaugurated in 1917, our situation at the pres- 
ent time would be similar to that in England 
today. L. Jordan, of the British Medical Re- 
search Council, states, “No less than 30% of 
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the cattle in England are affected by tubercu- 
losis. In England, 5.2% of all deaths in man, 
due to tuberculosis, are the result of the bovine 
tubercle bacilli and 25% of the deaths from 
non-pulmonary tuberculosis are due to the 
bovine type of the organism. Milk samples 
from various cities show virulent tubercle 
bacilli in from 2.9 to 11.1%.” In his “Bovine 
Tuberculosis in Man” written in 1937, A. Stan- 
ley Griffith of the British Royal Commission 
on Tuberculosis states, “It is impossible to 
compute how many persons have died from in- 
fection with the bovine tubercle bacillus since 
1911, or what it has cost or is costing in pro- 
viding institutional treatment for crippled and 
in other ways incapacitated human beings. 
When to all this are added the economic 
losses from bovine tuberculosis among animals, 
the tribute paid to the bovine bacillus must 
be enormous.” 

We must not let our conditions revert to 
those in England; we must maintain the eco- 
nomic advantage we have won in controlling 
bovine tuberculosis. We have only to look at 
the record to appreciate the ground that has 
been gained. The death rate in man from 
pulmonary tuberculosis was 22.5 per 100,000 
population in 1917. This had been reduced to 
2.4 per 100,000 in 1945. During the same period, 
federal meat-inspection figures show, as has 
been stated, that the number of cattle con- 
demned has been reduced from 40,746 to 1,248, 
which is a reduction of 97%. The same records 
show that the number of hog carcasses con- 
demned for tuberculosis had been reduced 
from .19% in 1917 to .022% in 1943. 


The small percentage of cattle which now 
harbor the infection can recreate an extensive 
disease situation in a very short time. In New 
York State we are trying to accomplish the 
eradication of the disease from the herds in 
which it still exists. We have realized for some 
time that when the routine testing procedure 
is applied to such herds, it sometimes fails to 
reveal all of the open cases of tuberculosis. 


Our Bureau of Animal Industry, in a co- 
operative program with the New York State 
Veterinary College, secured the services of Dr. 
Alexander Zeissig to study our tuberculosis 
eradication problems in New York State. Doc- 
tor Zeissig, then Bacteriologist at the Veter- 
inary College but now associated with the New 
York State Department of Health, has been 
very helpful to us in planning a campaign to 
control bovine tuberculosis in this state. His 
report states: ( 

Participating in the post-mortem examination 
of the animals studied in this project soon taught 
us three things: First, reactors from herds sub- 


ject to routine testing in clean areas prove on 
post-mortem examination to be mostly no-vis- 
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cial procedures. Experience extending over 4 
period of two years has convinced us that the 
field control of tuberculosis should be similarly 
divided. : 

The following procedures based on this experi- 
ence are recommended. 


A. Routine Testing of Presumed Uninfected 
Herds 


As long as tuberculosis continues to exist any- 
where, there is always a degree of possibility of 
an infected animal being introduced into a herd 
due to the interstate and intrastate traffic in 
dairy cattle. In order to detect these infected 
animals as soon as possible, routine testing of 
all herds of cattle should continue. 

The accredited veterinarian conducting a tu- 
berculin test on a presumed uninfected herd is 
placed in a difficult position if he encounters 
reactions. Unfortunately, cows do not oblige by 
reacting either positively or negatively in a clear- 
cut fashion. The swellings presented to the vet- 
erinarian for his judgment range from the 
slightest enlargement at one extreme to the other 
extreme of fist-sized swellings in which there 
are hemorrhage and necrosis. The latter are true 
tuberculin reactions due to a tuberculous infec- 
tion. Experience has taught us that animals, in 
which such severe reactions are seen, show evi- 
dence of recent infection on post-mortem ex- 
amination. They are at the peak of the allergic 
state. Such reactions present no problem. The 
less conspicuous ones, however, either may be 
observed in an animal in which the allergic state 
has been dulled, as in one extensively infected, 
or they may be due to sensitization with some 
other organism related to the tubercle bacillus. 
The veterinarian must decide which of these 
causes is responsible. We propose that the term 
“reactor” be applied to those reactions of un- 


questioned nature, and suggest that the term: 


“deviator” be applied to those the significance of 
which is doubtful. 

We propose that: 

1. All reactions, regardless of size, be recorded 
on the test chart. 

2. If the accredited veterinarian would like 
assistance in interpreting the reactions which he 
observes, he be urged to seek consultation from 
a colleague or an Official veterinarian. 

3. The situation in each herd be thoroughly 
studied and evaluated before a decision is ar- 
rived at. 

We suggest the following guiding principles: 


Where Reactors Are Found 


If there is an unquestioned tuberculin reac- 
tion in any individual, all of the animals in the 
herd which show swellings of any size whatever, 
including deviators, should be condemned. The 
animal with the smallest reaction may be the 
open case which caused the outbreak. 


Where Only Deviators Are Found 


a. Search carefully for skin lesions. If these 
are found in all deviators, the animals may be 
safely recorded as suspects and left in the herd. 

b. Deviators without evidence of skin lesions, 
in practically all instances, can safely be left 
in the herd. 

c. All deviators left in the herd shall be re- 
corded as suspects. 

d. They shall be retested on the opposite side 
in 60 days. On this retest animals infected with 
tuberculosis will usually react as well or better 
than on the original test. On the other hand, in 
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animals which would prove to be no-visible- 
lesion cases on post-mortem examination, the 
reaction, being of a temporary nature, will either 

fade or disappear altogether. . 

e. The final decision on the status of the ani- 
mal shall be based on this 60-day retest. 

f. Where suspects are passed clean on this 60- 
day retest, the entire herd should be retested one 
year after the date of the original test. This 
should be done even though herds in that area 
are ordinarily retested at greater than yearly 
intervals. 

4. Herd status shall be based on the results 
of the post-mortem examination of the reactors 
slaughtered. For example, if reactors from an 
accredited herd fail to show lesions of tubercu- 
losis on post-mortem examination, the accredited 
status of the herd shall continue without retest. 


B. Special Testing of Known Infected Herds 


Routine testing of known, infected herds is 
entirely inadequate to solve the problem of find- 
ing the open case. These herds require special 
attention. They should be in charge of a spe- 
cialist who will work with the accredited and 
local. official veterinarians in solving this prob- 
lem. Such a specialist will develop skill kept keen 
by: the experience obtained in frequent observa- 
tion of true tuberculin reactions. He must also 
exercise considerable ingenuity in searching for 
the source of the infection. 

We recommend that: 

1. The known, infected herd must be placed 
under the strictest quarantine. Animals removed 
must be slaughtered immediately. 

2. The post-mortem examination of reactors 
should be observed, if possible. If this is not done, 
the post-mortem reports should be carefully 
studied in an effort to determine if an open case 
was included in the original reactor group. 

3. The herd should be subjected to special 
tests, such as the cervical or a modified subcu- 
taneous. 

4. The specialist should actually observe the 
post-mortem examination of all reactors which 
are removed from, known infected herds. This is 
the only way that he can evaluate what he has 
accomplished by his testing and this practice 
also gives him a basis for deciding his future 
course of action. 

5. Cattle with open lesions are almost always 
the source of infection. However, in rare in- 
stances where special tests (under 3) fail to 
reveal an open case in the herd, the possibility 
of a human source of infection should be investi- 
gated. Sometimes this search, too, proves fruit- 
less. In one instance in a problem herd which 
formed part of this experiment, a dog was found 
to be responsible. 

6. The entire purpose of this work with prob- 
lem herds should be to find and eliminate, the 
open case of the disease. All too frequently this 
animal does not react to routine tests and some- 
times she gives only a slight reaction even with 
the special tests. 


C. Post-Mortem Examination 


1. The post-mortem examination of reactor 
cattle should be observed by all veterinarians at 
every opportunity. If the accredited veterinarian 
can not do this, then the official veterinarian 
responsible for that area should be present. 

2. Meat-inspection reports contain only data 
required for the disposal of carcasses. They are 
not satisfactory for disease-control work. They 
should be altered to include the necessary infor- 








ible-lesion cases; second, most reactors from 
known infected herds show evidence of recent 
infection, the open case responsible being only 
occasionally found among them; third, the only 
way for one to comprehend what the tuberculin 
test one has conducted has accomplished is to 
observe the port-mortem examination oneself. 

Two distinct problems became clearly de- 
fined: First, to reduce the slaughter of no-vis- 
ible-lesion cases from noninfected herds, which 
objective we found retesting would accomplish; 
and, second, and more important, it was obvious 
that routine testing was usually inadequate to 
detect the open cases in infected herds. We 
undertook studies in such herds to evaluate spe- 
mation, or a special supplementary form should 
be provided for the livestock sanitary official on 
which the information he needs would be re- 
corded. The disease-control Official is interested 
in whether or not the case was open, even if the 
tuberculosis is local. He would also like to know 
whether the animals slaughtered represented 
recent infection or whether the infection was of 
long standing. He would thus be in a position 
to gain some insight into the situation he faces 
in trying to eradicate tuberculosis from the herd. 

In our Bureau of Animai Industry we have 
been following these recommendations of Doc- 
tor Zeissig in our problem herds, and the re- 
sults have proved them to be both practicable 
and effective. We are concentrating on herds 
where bovine tuberculosis is known to exist, 
and at the same time are testing all the cattle 
in the state at least every three years. 

We believe that our program is sound and 
that we are making progress. The bovine tu- 
berculosis control situation, in New York State 
at least, is like a forest fire that has been 
stopped by heavy rain but in which big logs 
are still smoldering. They can burst into flame 
after a few days of dry weather and sunshine 
and recreate the forest fire. I hope that all the 
agencies which brought bovine tuberculosis 
under control in this country will reunite in 
a final effort to extinguish the last remaining 
sources of infection. Constant vigilance is the 
premium we must pay to insure perpetuation 
of our present favorable economic position. 


Po Pere ES 


Cattle Grub Control Is Food 
Conservation 

Control of insect pests on livestock is one 
of the measures necessary to get the greatest 
benefit from feed consumed. The presence of 
considerable numbers of cattle grubs in the 
backs of beef animals may interfere with their 
normal fattening and the animals may not 
finish as well until the grubs have been re- 
moved. Numerous grubs in the backs of dairy 
cattle also may reduce milk flow. 

Rotenone is the only material recommended 
by the B.A.I. for cattle grub control. It is safe, 
effective, and has proved its value through 
extensive use over a period of several years. 
Although rotenone was scarce during the war, 
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a larger supply is now available. Large num- 
bers of cattle will be treated with rotenone 
during the next few months. 
Bureau entomologists give the following 
recommendations for the use of rotenone in 
controlling cattle grubs: 
Spray.—Use 74% pounds of 5% rotenone-bear- 
ing derris or cube powder to 100 gallons of water. 
Apply with a power sprayer at 400 pounds pres- 
sure. Use one gallon of spray per animal, holding 
the spray nozzle 12 to 16 inches from the backs 
of the animals. This is the treatment most com- 
monly used. 
Wash.—Use 12 ounces of 5% rotenone powder 
and four ounces of granular laundry soap to one 
gallon of water. Apply about one pint per ani- 
mal, rubbing it into the back thoroughly. 
Dust.—Mix thoroughly one part of 5% rote- 
none powder with two parts of pyrophyllite or 
Tripoli earth. Use about 34% ounces of dust per 
animal, rubbing it into the hair and grub open- 
ings with a stiff brush. 
Dip.—Use 10 pounds of 5% derris powder and 
two ounces of sodium lauryl sulfate to 100 gal- 
lons of water. Hold the animals in the dipping 

vat for two minutes. 
7 7 ae 


Iodine Deficiency in Sheep 
and Swine 

Considerable difference of opinion exists in 
the literature as to whether domestic animals 
in Indiana and neighboring states should re- 
ceive supplementary dietary iodine, according 
to F. N. Andrews, Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry, Purdue University, Indiana, who pre- 
sented a report at the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Animal Production No- 
vember 29, 1947. 

In a study to determine the iodine defi- 
ciency in newborn sheep and swine, Andrews 
and his associates studied the anatomy and 
the iodine content of the thyroid glands of 
over 300 newborn lambs and more than 400 
newborn pigs in Indiana sheep flocks and 
swine herds. © 

Pregnant ewes and sows were fed commonly 
used rations with and without iodized salt 
over a three-year period. The normal thyroid 
of the newborn lamb is reported to weigh 
between one and two grams and to contain 
between 0.2 and 0.3% iodine on a dry weight 
basis. Of 234 lamb thyroids studied by the 
Purdue men, from ewes fed rations not sup- 
plemented with iodine, 55% weighed more than 
two grams, and only 3% contained more than 
0.2% iodine. 

Only 12% of the glands appeared normal 





histologically. Similar increases in thyroid 
size, and reductions in iodine content were 
observed in newborn swine. The use of sta- 
bilized iodized salt reduced the occurrence of 
these changes. The commonly recognizable 
clinical evidences of iodine deficiency, such as 
hairlessness and scanty wool were not common. 
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Respiratory Ailments of Swine’ 


In all pulmonary diseases of swine, septicemic 
lesions may be encountered and at times they 
are extensive. Consequently, in making a diag- 
nosis in cholera-susceptible herds, hog cholera 
cannot be eliminated from consideration. 

Swine Influenza 

This disease of swine was first reported in 
this country in 1918 by Dr. John S. Koen. It 
is a peracute infection caused by a combined 
onslaught of a virus and a bacterium. It is a 
disease of the fall and winter months. The 
mortality is low, almost nil in well-cared-for 
herds, but the economic loss, due to loss of 
weight and condition is heavy. 

Symptoms.—tinfluenza appears suddenly; a 
large part of the herd developing symptoms 


perature, inappetence, weakness and rapid 
gaunting are characteristic. When this is 
combined with unhygienic housing, high hu- 
midity or exposure that causes the animals to 
pile up and become heated, and are then ex- 
posed to severe chilling when they leave the 
nest, a picture is completed that is easily 
recognized. 

A serious hazard in diagnosis and an ever 
present source of anxiety in herds susceptible 
to cholera is the chance of co-existence of 
influenza and hog cholera and, because the 
symptoms of the former are more conspicu- 
ous than those of the latter, it may be over- 
looked, and the whole herd lost as a result 
of the oversight. 





The man shown in the center is Dr. John S. Koen, Storm Lake, Iowa, B.A.I., veterinarian on swine disease con- 
trol for western Iowa. Doctor Koen was stricken November 10th with severe cerebral hemorrhage. His condition 
remained critical for a week. Improvement set in on the eighth day of his illness and has been continuous to this 
date. Although his condition is still very grave, recovery is expected, but since convalescence has much to 
repair, it is expected to be prolonged ; 


at approximately the same time. It is attended 
by high temperatures and violent coughing. 
The animals lie in the nest, exhibit great 
weakness and lose weight and condition rap- 
idly. There is complete inappetence, Lut thirst 
persists. Some sick animals will drink thin 
slop. Pregnant sows commonly abort, but, if 
the pigs’ are carried to term, they are often 
farrowed dead or are weak and soon perish. 

Diagnosis.—The diagnosis of swine influenza 
is not difficult. The sudden onset, the large 
portion of the herd affected, the high tem- 


“Notes from discussions at veterinary meetings. 


Pneumonia is another complication of in- 
fluenza, that may raise the mortality sharply 
in badly housed or poorly cared for swine. 

Treatment.—Good care, warm, well bedded 
and dry quarters, free from drafts and dust, 
are indispensable requisites in the successful 
treatment. of this disease. A straw loft is good 
equipment in an otherwise damp and drafty 
hog house. Cool to cold quarters are prefer- 
able to warmth attained by the sacrifice of 
ventilation and a frosty or dripping ceiling. 
Various expectorants and salines to replace 
the intra and extra-cellular salts, which are 
lost in dehydration, are beneficial if given in 
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the drinking water. Sick animals should not 
be disturbed more than is necessary. Repulsive 
medication should not be used or other medi- 
cation employed that reduces the consumption 
of drinking water. Guaiacol preparations are 
quite generally used but are distasteful to 
some herds. A good practice is to first spray 
the bedding with such preparations, but not 
sufficiently to wet it. In this manner the ani- 
mals get the odor of the medicine in their 
nostrils and object less to drinking the medi- 
cated water. Likewise, the inhalation of the 
drugs may be beneficial. Some farmers keep 
guaiacol on hand and use it occasionally to 
keep the pigs accustomed to it. Then when in- 
fluenza develops, heavy dosage can be insti- 
tuted immediately. With good care practically 
all affected animals recover, even without 
medication. 
Infectious Pneumonia 

Pneumonia in swine is encountered as a 
complication of a number of diseases. The 
term “yard diseases” is the euphemistic name 
applied to parasitic, enteric, and pulmonary 
diseases, the causative agents of which are 
harbored around old yards and buildings. 
Raffensperger and Ransom applied the less 
delicate, but more descriptive name “filth- 
borne diseases” to the same group. Dust, too, 
is an important factor in pulmonary affec- 
tions. Dust irritates the lungs and also acts 
as a conveyor of infection into them. 

Yard pneumonia is quite distinctive in that 
there is usually a greyish consolidation in the 
lungs and much fluid, foam and pus in the 
bronchioles. The anterior lobes are first af- 
fected and, as the disease progresses, it ex- 
tends to the diaphragmatic lobes. Edema is 
sometimes noted in the areas not solidified. 
Overcrowding and faulty housing is often a 
deciding factor. 

Enteritis and pneumonia are frequently en- 
countered together. On some farms enteritis 
is seen one year and pneumonia the next. 

Swine plague, caused by the Pasteurella sui- 
septicus, is primarily a pulmonary disease and 
manifests itself by reddish consolidated areas, 
interspersed throughout the lungs with inter- 
stitial inflammation. Extensive septicemic le- 
sions are noted. 

Pneumonia caused by different types of 
streptococci are encountered, as is also a pul- 
monary edema, which may be complicated by 
pasteurella, diphtheroid and salmonella or- 
ganisms. Due to the edema and the collection 
of fluid in the respiratory tree death is sudden 
in some of these cases; ofttimes occurring 
within 12 to 24 hours. 

Symptoms.—Symptoms of pneumonia are 
pretty much the same, whatever the cause— 
labored breathing, thumping, nasal discharge, 
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lachrymation and elevated temperature, which 
varies from 104 to 107° F. There may or may 
not be much coughing. Also there may be in- 
appetence or diminished appetite. 

At times this constitutes a very difficult 
situation to diagnose, and only by experience 
can all this confusion be untangled. The his- 
tory of the herd and of the premises helps 
out, as does the elimination of other diseases. 

Treatment.—The care and medication for 
swine pneumonia is the same in many respects 
as for swine influenza. In addition, porcine 
bacterins may be helpful. A clean water sup- 
ply is essential to limit the degree of reinfec- 
tion. To the same end, if only a few animals 
are showing symptoms, they should be segre- 
gated. The removal of dust is urgent. It may 
be kept down by the use of oil. In certain types 
of yard pneumonia, removal to clean ground 
is essential for satisfactory results from any 
treatment. 

There are many long-used hog lots in the 
Corn Belt that harbor various infectious agents 
capable of setting up pulmonary infection 
when favored by climatic or environmental 
conditions. Young swine must be kept away 
from such yards. If pigs are turned into them 
they begin to sicken and die. If the herd is 
removed the losses stop. Return it to the old 
yard again and losses begin all over. This has 
been seen to occur as many as five times in 
a single season before the owner suspected the 
actual cause of his losses. 

The ration should be carefully balanced. 
Alfalfa in some form is usually beneficial in 
pulmonary ailments, probably because of its 
vitamin A content. 

The use of sulfathiazole has been reported 
to be helpful in pulmonary ailments generally, 
but it is somewhat expensive for a herd treat- 
ment. Logically sulfamerazine should be the 
sulfa drug of choice but clinical reports on its 
use are not available. 

Medication that can be incorporated in the 
water or a thin slop (in most instances the 
appetite is impaired or in abeyance) should 
be used. Handling pigs suffering from pneu- 
monia to medicate them individually is usually 
harmful because of the disturbance, annoy- 
ance, fright and struggling that it entails. 


Le ee 


Antoine Laurent Lavoisier (1743-1794) a 
French chemist is recognized as the father of 
the science of nutrition. He died by the guillo- 
tine during the Reign of Terror. 


ae ee 
Hog cholera superimposed on some more 
easily recognized infection has at times led to 
delay in treatment that spelled disaster for 
the herd. 
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Trichina Inspection in Germany 


General 
HE trichina was first described in 1835, by 
Richard Owen who called the parasite 
Trichina spiralis. This name, however, was 
changed 60 years later by Railliet to Trichi- 
nella spiralis, because the name Trichina had 
been given to another animal species. Joseph 
Leidy, of Philadelphia, in 1846, received credit 
for first observing this parasite in pork. Some 
years later, Herbst demonstrated the trans- 
mission of the trichinella by feeding a badger 
the musculature of an infested dog. 
Trichinosis results from eating meat that 
harbors this parasite. Man acquires the dis- 
ease by eating raw or improperly cooked meat 
from infested swine, foxes, bears, or other 
animals; swine become infested by eating 
garbage containing scraps of infested raw 
pork or by eating the flesh of infested rats, 
and other animals. Rodents and carnivorous 
animals such as the dog acquire this parasite 
by eating the flesh of other animals already 
infested. The varying eating habits of people 
throughout the world make possible the trans- 
mission of this disease by the many animals 
listed above. 
Incidence 
Recent studies of trichinosis in man have 
revealed that, contrary to earlier beliefs, the 
mortality from this infestation is very low. In 
Germany, statistics available for the period of 
1900 to 1927 indicate that 120 persons died on 
account of trichinosis.1 Slaughterhouse lab- 
oratory records show that the infestation rate 
among 79 million pigs inspected in Germany 


-in the period 1934 to 1937 was 0.44 per 100,000. 


On account of this low incidence in swine and 
due to the thorough trichina inspection that 
is required in Germany, the number of cases 
of human trichinosis during recent years have 
been infrequent; in fact, no cases of human 
trichinosis have been reported in Berlin since 
1883. 
Life Cycle 

About 1860, Zenker described the life cycle 
of the parasite in the human being. The 
Trichinella spiralis is a small, hair-like round- 
worm. In its larval stage it is found in the 
fibers of voluntary skeleton muscles rolled up 
and encysted. If meat containing such en- 
cysted larvae is ingested, the protein of the 
muscle and cyst surrounding the parasite are 
digested in the stomach and the larvae are 
liberated. These pass on to the small intestines, 





* Statistics covering later periods were lost during the war. 
, *Lt. Col, Frank A, Todd is Chief, Veterinary Affairs, Pub- 
lic Health Branch, Internal Affairs and Communications Di- 
vision, Office of Military Government for Germany (U.S.), 
Berlin, Germany. 


By FRANK A. TODD* 

Lt. Col., Veterinary Corps, U. S. Army 

Berlin, Germany 

grow to maturity, and on about the 7th day 
the adult females begin to deposit eggs which 
develop into larvae in the intestinal lymphatic 
recesses. From these areas the larvae migrate 
into the lymphatics of the intestines and 
thence into the blood stream. During the 7th 
to 27th day after the ingestion of infested 
meat, these immature forms may be found 
in the circulating blood. The larvae in the 
blood stream are distributed to all parts of 
the body, becoming localized chiefly in the 
voluntary skeleton muscles, the fibers of which 
they penetrate. From about the 21st day the 
formation of a thin-walled capsule around 
the embedded trichina has started, and hya- 
linzed capsules may be found in abundance 
between the 35th and 40th day. Calcification 
of the capsules begins about the 6th to 8th 
month after infestation. Investigations have 
shown that the parasites are not evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the muscular system, the 
highest percentage being found in the two 
main muscles of the diaphragm, also in the 
rib part of the diaphragm as well as the 
muscles of the stomach, larynx, and tongue. 


Technic of Examination 

In areas of Germany it is customary to eat 
meat and meat products such as sausages in 
a raw or partially cooked state. Because of the 
possibility of acquiring trichinosis by the 
consumption of uncooked or unprocessed in- 
fested meat a very rigid inspection service is 
required in Germany to assure that the meat 
sold in the public markets is free from this 
parasite. The inspection of meat for trichina 
is regulated uniformly and is compulsory for 
the whole of Germany. The meat of all hogs, 
wild boars, dogs, bears, cats, foxes, muskrats, 
badgers, and other carnivorous animals which 
can possibly be hosts of the parasite are 
subject to an official inspection if such meat 
is intended for human consumption. So far 
as possible, the trichina inspection must be 
carried out directly after slaughter and in any 
case, prior to cutting up the carcass. 

Inspection of the meat is performed with a 
microscope permitting a 30 to 40X magnifica- 
tion and also one of about 100X, which shows 
the objects distinctly and clearly. The trichino- 
scope is used in many of the large slaughter- 
houses of Germany. This apparatus, by means 
of a strong artificial light, projects a picture 
of the prepared slide onto a screen. All the 
specimens must be pressed between two thick 
squeezing glasses until normal print can be 
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read through them clearly. If the meat of the 
parts to be inspected is dry and old, the speci- 
mens must, before squeezing, be soaked for 10 
to 20 minutes in an aqueous solution of caustic 
potash. . 
These specimens are required to be collected 
by the inspector himself and appropriately 
labeled for later identification. Specimens from 
whole carcasses must be the size of a hazelnut 











ah. ‘ al 

A trichina inspector examining specimens from a car- 
cass of a recently slaughtered pig. The German meat 
inspection law requires that all slaughtered pigs and 
other carnivorous animals which may be hosts of 
trichinella, which are intended for human consumption, 
must be inspected for the parasite by a qualified 

trichina inspector 

and are to be taken from the crura of the dia- 
phragm. If the crura is not present two speci- 
mens must be taken from the musculature of 
the rib or the sternum part of the diaphragm 
or from the abdominal muscles. Specimens 
submitted for trichinosis inspection, when not 
completely used during the inspection, are 
sold at a reduced price in especially licensed 
stores under police supervision, the proceeds 
from such sales being returned to the owner 
of the animal. From each such specimen the 
inspector must cut out seven oat grain-size 
pieces for examination. If an unauthorized 
cutting of a carcass has taken place before 
sampling, three specimens from every single 
piece must be obtained, preferably near bones 
or sinews. 

Each prepared specimen is examined slowly 
under a microscope of 30 to 40X magnification. 
If the findings are doubtful, the examination 
is continued with an additional number of 
specimens and preparations and, if necessary, 
with the help of a stronger magnification 
until final clarification. 
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The inspection with a trichinoscope is also 
performed. If the examination with a trichino- 
scope should reveal suspected spots, the nature 
of which cannot be clearly determined, even 
with a stronger magnification of the trichino- 
scope, they must be re-examined under a 
microscope. 

Not less than ten minutes are required by 
law for the examination of the specimens from 
each carcass when the inspection is done with 
a microscope, and not less than six minutes 
when a trichinoscope is used. With the use of 
the microscope, the inspector must not ex- 
amine more than 36 carcasses per day and 
under exceptional conditions not more than 
45, and with the trichinoscope, he must not 
examine more than 60 per day, and under 
exceptional conditions not more than 15 





carcasses. 

When the inspector detects in the specimens 
examined any trichinella or any doubtful for- 
mation, he must confiscate the carcass, orf 
parts, for the time being and submit the 
samples and specimens in question for ex- 
amination to the competent meat inspection 
veterinarian. In such a case specimens of the 
tongue and larynx muscles must be taken from 
the whole carcass and inspected. 


Instruction and Training 


Veterinary surgeons, lay meat inspectors 
who are qualified to perform trichinella in- 
spection, and other persons who have passed 
the required examinations, may be appointed 
inspectors. Persons not eligible for such ap- 
pointments are those gainfully occupied in 
administering animal treatment, persons per- 
forming castration of animals, persons em- 
ployed in meat trade, livestock sales, render- 
ing plant services, butchers and agents of 
animal insurance companies. 

The training of trichinella inspectors is per- 
mitted only in public slaughterhouses licensed 
by the higher administrative authority. The 
courses of instruction must be given by an 
official veterinarian of a large public slaughter 
house. As a rule not more than four candidates 
are admitted to a course of instruction lasting 
14 days at least. Each candidate must be be- 
tween 21 and 50 years of age. Physical fitness 
and full possession of faculties is to be certi- 
fied by an official physician or by a Public 
Health Office. Returning German war veterans 
are currently given the preference for these 
positions providing they can demonstrate 
physical ability to carry on such service. Re- 
cently, steps have been taken in the U. S. Zone 
to lower the age limit for the candidates. 
After the course of instruction each candidate 
appears before an examining board consisting 
of a State veterinary official, the director of 
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the course of instruction, and a veterinarian, 
usually a civil servant. The test consists of a 
theoretical and a practical part and deter- 
mines whether the candidate has the neces- 
sary knowledge and ability required for re- 
liable detection of trichinella and tapeworm 





One of the several pre-war models of the trichinoscope. 
The prepared slide is placed in this machine and the 
specimen to be inspected is greatly magnified and pro- 
jected on a screen. By using this apparatus the trichina 
inspector can complete examination of many more 
carcasses than by using just the microscope. A new. 
much simplified model is being constructed in the 
U.S. Zone 


cysts. The candidate, having passed the ex- 
amination, receives a certificate of efficiency. 
All practicing inspectors must report for re- 
examination every third year to the official 
veterinarian of the district in which they are 
employed. The result of this re-examination 
must be entered by the examining veterinarian 
on the inspector’s certificate. 


According to law, inspection districts 
(Beschaubezirke) are established wherever a 
slaughterhouse is not present, for the purpose 
of carrying out trichinosis inspections. Each 
inspection district usually includes a Gemeinde 
(village and surrounding rural area), or sev- 
eral neighboring Gemeinden. Each such dis- 
trict has at least one inspector and one deputy, 
whose names and addresses are made known 
to the public officially in the manner locally 
customary. The officials carry out all trichi- 
nosis examinations for farmers and local 
butchers who do not have access to large pub- 
lic slaughterhouses, and in the instances of 
emergency slaughter. 


Technical supervision of the inspectors is 
the duty of the official veterinarian and of the 











veterinary section chief of the higher admin- 
istrative authority. 

Application for the inspection must be filed 
by the person who slaughters or intends to 
slaughter animals which are subject to trichi- 
nella inspection. Trichinella-free meat is 
stamped accordingly, together with the inspec- 
tion district symbol. 

A record of all inspections is maintained by 
the inspector, and is filed for future reference. 


Disposal of Trichiniferous Meat 

If the parasites are found the carcass may 
be sold only after it has been boiled or proc- 
essed under veterinary police supervision. 
However, if the carcass shows heavy infesta- 
tion it is declared unfit for consumption. The 
fat, however, is rendered and made available 
for sale. 

Current Status 

Since the termination of hostilities, instruc- 
tion courses for inspectors have been con- 
ducted in all occupation zones in accordance 
with the existing German laws. Difficulties are 
being encountered due to a lack of an ade- 
quate number of carcasses being currently 
slaughtered, and of a sufficient number of 
demonstration specimens, a shortage of quali- 
fied instructors, as well as a shortage of equip- 
ment. Since many large slaughterhouses suf- 
fered war damage, repairs were necessary be- 
fore satisfactory instruction courses could be 
conducted. Microscopes and trichinoscopes are 
again being produced in limited numbers and 
are being made available for this public 
service. 

S 


ummary 

1. The incidence of this disease is low in 
Germany with very few cases being reported 
in man and animals. 

2. A thorough microscopic or trichinoscopic 
examination is made, at the time of slaughter, 
of all animals which are subject to this in- 
festation. 

3. A description of the training qualifications 
for trichina inspectors as well as the technic 
of inspection is given. 
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Sulfonamide Blood Concentrations 


in Mink 


By PETER H. LANGER, GEORGE C. POPPENSIEK, C. R. SCHROEDER. 


HE value of 1946 production on the 8,000 

fur farms in the United States was ap- 
proximately $125,000,000. Therefore, disease 
control in fur bearers is of great economic 
importance. Accurate statistics on the losses 
due to diseases are not available, due to the 
secretiveness of the fur farmer. However, the 
statistician of the National Board of Fur Farm 
Organizations estimates: that production 
might be 20 to 40% greater, if infectious dis- 
ease could be controlled. In making this esti- 
mate, bacterial diseases and coccidiosis are of 
great importance, but prenatal losses, losses 
due to virus disease, such as distemper, and 
parasitic diseases, such as hookworm infesta- 
tions, have been considered. 

Until very recently, no information was 
available in the literature relating to sul- 
fonamide therapy in bacterial infections in 
mink. However, the successful treatment of 
bacterial disease in domestic animals with 
various sulfonamides has been reported fre- 
quently. On the basis of present knowledge of 
the sulfonamides, it is generally believed that 
therapeutic results are correlated with blood 
concentrations, and that blood concentrations 
above 5mg per 100cc are effective. The original 
study? in this series reported variations in 
blood concentrations of seven sulfonamides in 
each of seven species of domestic animals. 
Therefore, it was considered likely that fur 
bearers might show considerable variation in 
the absorption, excretion, and acetylation of 
these sulfonamides. For this reason, a study of 
blood concentrations in both mink and foxes 
was undertaken. The present paper presents 
data on the results in mink. The study in 
foxes will appear in a subsequent paper. 


Important Bacterial Diseases 
The most generally recognized disease con- 


ditions in mink, for the treatment of which’ 


sulfonamides have been recommended, are 
pneumonia, paratyphoid infections, boils, and 
abscesses. Chaddock® stated that pneumonia, 
from which pneumococci, streptococci, staphy- 
lococci, and streptothrix have been isolated, 
is the most common cause of death in mink. 
Paratyphoid, the bacterial intestinal infection 
caused by the Salmonella group of organisms, 

*The authors are indebted to Mr. S. Senn and Mr. D. W: 
Gorton, of the Analytical Section, Lederle Laboratories Di- 


vision, American Cyanamid Company, for sulfonamide anal- 
yses. 


ROBERT L. BURKHART, and MARK WELSH* 


Pearl River, New York 


has been reported by Penn‘ and McDermid‘ 
to have considerable economic importance. 
Chaddock® has also reported that boils and 
abscesses, usually due to the invasion by 
pyogenic organisms of wounds caused by for- 
eign bodies, may cause valueless pelts, and, in 
many cases, death. Staphylococcus aureus and 
Escherichia colt have been isolated most fre- 
quently, from these cases. 


Procedure 
Three experiments were instituted. Six nor- 


mal mink were used. Experiment 1 was a com- 
parison of blood concentrations using a single 





The annual production of fur farms is $125 million 


fixed dose of each of seven sulfonamides. Ex- 
periments 2 and 3 were studies of sulfametha- 
zine blood concentrations after parenteral and 
oral administration at a therapeutic level. 
Blood samples were taken at 4, 8, 12, and 24 
hours after administration. Tail bleedings 
were made into vials containing dried potas- 
sium oxalate as an anticoagulant, and sul- 
fonamide determinations were made accord- 
ing to the micro-modification? of the Bratton- 
Marshall method.’ 

Experiment 1 was concerned with compari- 
sons of blood concentrations in mink with a 
single fixed dose of drug, one-half grain per 
pound of body weight given orally. To permit 
correct drug comparisons, the same animals 
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were used for each drug. All six animals re- 
ceived sulfamethazine, sulfadiazine, sulfa- 
merazine, sulfathiazole, sulfapyridine, sulfa- 
guanidine, and sulfanilamide in consecutive 
experiments. There was a rest period of not 
less than one week between each two trials. 
The drug was mixed into a small ball of fresh 
horse meat, and fed in the morning. On the 
evening before a given trial, only half the 
amount of regular ration was fed, to insure 
total consumption of the drug-meat mixture. 

Experiment 2 was a study of the concentra- 
tion in the blood ‘of sulfamethazine injected 
subcutaneously in the animals used in Experi- 
ment 1, after a rest period of seven days. A 
therapeutic dosage was used 114 grains per 
pound of body weight on the first day, and 
one grain per pound of body weight on the 
two subsequent days. 

Experiment 3 was a study of the blood con- 
centration of sulfamethazine administered 
orally in the drinking water. After a rest pe- 


Figure 1 


Sulfonamide Blood Concentrations in Mink 
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riod of seven days, five of the six mink used 
in the other experiments were provided with 
a 1:500 solution (0.2%) of sodium sulfametha- 
zine in the drinking water for a 24-hour pe- 
riod. The mink were permitted to drink, at 
will, of the medicated water. 


Discussion 


Figure 1 summarizes the average blood con- 
centrations of free drug. It has been stated? 
that domestic animals do not acetylate sul- 
fonamides to a marked degree, and that, for 
all practical purposes, total drug may be con- 
sidered free drug. As in domestic animals, 
results indicate there is little evidence of 
acetylation in mink, so here too, total drug 
may be considered free drug. 

This study was designed to show a compari- 
son of the seven sulfonamides at the dosage 
rate used, and was not concerned with thera- 
peutic blood levels. An immediate high blood 
level was obtained with sulfamethazine as 
compared with the others 
tested. High levels were 
established rapidly with 
sulfamethazine, sulfadia- 
zine, and sulfamerazine, 
with the highest level re- 





corded at four hours. Sig- 
nificant levels of these three 
sulfonamides persisted 
through 12 hours, in con- 
trast with the others tested, 





with the exception of sulfa- 
pyridine. Although the 





sulfapyridine level is quite 
favorable in comparison 
with the pyrimidines, it 








should not be considered 
for therapeutic use due to 
its high toxicity. Sulfathi- 





azole attained maximum 
blood levels of less than 
one-half those of the py- 








rimidine group and de- 
creased very rapidly after 
four hours, indicating the 





necessity for higher and 
more frequent dosage. Sul- 





fanilamide did not main- 
tain adequate levels in 
comparison with the py- 





rimidines, and it, too, de- 
creased quite rapidly after 
nl four hours. Sulfaguanidine 
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the drug is given in subtoxic doses. 

Figure 2 shows the blood concentrations at- 
tained by subcutaneous administration of 
therapeutic doses of sulfamethazine once 
daily. High blood concentrations were at- 
tained promptly and increased to a peak read- 
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ing at four hours. Thereafter, there was a 
steady decrease, but, at 12 hours, the average 
blood level was still high. At 24 hours, how- 
ever, a very low concentration was recorded. 
The peak levels on the second and third days 
were distinctly lower, but the curves were 
quite similar to those obtained on the first 
day. It has been found that, in carnivores, 
there is rapid elimination of the sulfonamides 
from the blood after 12 hours. 

Figure 3 shows the blood concentrations at- 
tained by a 1:500 solution of sodium sulfa- 
methazine, ad lib., in the drinking water. It 
was observed that mink quite readily con- 
sumed the medicated water. Blood levels con- 
sidered to be within the therapeutic range 
were recorded at one hour. The blood level in- 
creased through the eighth hour and gradu- 
ally decreased. However, effective blood levels 
persisted through 24 hours. 

Thus, it would appear that effective blood 
levels can be established immediately by 
parenteral administration, and maintained by 
oral administration in the drinking water. 
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Summary 

1. Blood concentrations are shown for sulfa- 
methazine, sulfadiazine, sulfamerazine, sulfa- 
thiazole, sulfapyridine, sulfaguanidine, and 
sulfanilamide, in mink, after oral administra- 
tion of a single fixed dose of one-half grain 
per pound of body weight. Sulfamethazine was 
also injected parenterally and orally in thera- 
peutic doses. Blood determinations were made 
at stated intervals after administration. 

2. Sulfamethazine, sulfadiazine, and sulfa- 
merazine maintained the highest blood con- 
centrations throughout the period of the test. 

3. Sulfamethazine, given parenterally in a 
single daily dose, maintained blood concentra- 
tions considered to be bacteriostatically effec- 
tive through the 12th hour. 

4. Sulfamethazine, administered in the 


Figure 3 


Free and Total Sulfamethazine 
Blood Concentrations in 5 Mink 
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Dosage: 1:500 solution in drinking water ad lib. 


drinking water, maintained effective blood 
concentrations for 24 hours. 
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Formaldehyde a Blood Coagulant in Vivo 


OR a period of years a search has been in 

progress, in my practice, for a good chemi- 

cal or biological substance to coagulate blood 

in vivo or to increase the thrombin content of 
blood depleted by certain disease processes. 


It has been my experience, that in virus 
encephalitis of the dog, the blood suffers 
severely from the lack of thrombin and, as 
in some other virus diseases, the blood leaks 
through the blood vessel walls, producing 
edema and erythemia in various tissues of the 
body, principally subcutaneous, and in virus 
encephalitis subdurally and into the brain 
itself. This edema in the spinal canal and 
cranium produces various types of nervous 
excitement convulsions, and, if the extravasa- 
tion is severe, lethargic encephalitis, paralysis 
and coma. Many so called “dumb rabies” cases 
are of this category. The edema of the brain 
resulting from this hemolyzed blood oozing 
through the vessel walls in the encephalon, 
naturally produces varying symptoms depend- 
ing upon the centers of the brain which were 
subjected to pressure. Ice packs to the head 
give temporary relief in these cases, but some- 
thing is needed to remove the cause, 7.e., to 
prevent further hemorrhage. Something is 
needed also to afford relief for a longer pe- 
riod than an icebag is effective. 

For a number of years various hemostatic 
agents were used with satisfaction. However, 
their cost was such as to materially restrict 
their use. Vitamin K was the least expensive 
and one of the most effective. Last April ex- 
perimentation was begun with formaldehyde 
as a less expensive substitute. 


Having used a 1% formaldehyde solution to 
preserve blood serum, in the early experimen- 
tation with virus encephalitis in dogs, I had 
noted that, when this blood was defibrinated 
and the fibrin removed, adding 1% formalde- 
hyde solution formed a solid mass, so other 
preservatives had to be used. I tried to find a 
means to recover and liquefy this clotted serum 
but was told that I used one of the most posi- 
tive chemicals for blood clotting and my ef- 
forts would be wasted in trying to recover the 
serum. This left a thought in my mind but 
it remained dormant until activated by a 
verbal report of a paper on bloody mastitis, 
in which it was reported that the hemorrhage 


into the udder was stopped immediately by' 


intravenous injection of 100cc of 0.5% for- 
maldehyde solution.* Having used formalde- 
hyde per os for hemorrhagic mastitis, it 
“clicked” in my mind, and an investigation 


*This report by Dr. J. E. Fisher was published later. Vet. 
Med., p. 315 (August), 1947. 
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By C. HERMAN BECKMAN 
St. Louis, Missouri 


was begun of the use of formaldehyde in 
canine virus encephalitis to produce thrombin 
in the blood. 

Various percentages of formaldehyde solu- 
tion were tried and various doses of the vari- 
ous percentages were used. All thickened or 
solidified hemolyzed blood. However, the 1% 
solution was accepted as the most suitable to 
use and most practicable. This is not a 1% 
solution of formaldehyde but a 1% solution 
of formalin and therefore actually 0.4% of 
formaldehyde by volume, but it is commonly 
referred to as 1% formaldehyde solution and 
when that term is used it should be kept in 
mind that 1% of formalin, itself a 40% solu- 
tion of formaldehyde by volume or 37.5% by 
weight is meant. 


After a number of trials the dosage was 
established as 2cc for small puppies to 15cc 
for very large dogs, and again the degree of 
hemolysis played a part. However, dogs of 
medium size were given 5cc and larger dogs 
10cc. Occasionally very large dogs were given 
up to 15cc. A majority of the cases were given 
5cc of the 1% solution. Other parenteral medi- 
cation usually was administered at the same 
time and this solution was mixed in the 
syringe with the sedative, or the canine en- 
cephalitis serum if no sedative was used. When 
a sedative was used as outlined in the various 
cases mentioned formaldehyde solution was 
drawn into the syringe first then the sedative 
was drawn into the same syringe. The sedative 
of choice in my practice has been a 20% 
solution of magnesium sulfate. An increased 
benefit has been noted from the use of these 
combined solutions, resulting in less nausea, 
quicker sedation, and, on regain consciousness, 
less hysteria. It is preferable to use this 1% 
formalin and 20% magnesium sulfate solu- 
tion intravenously as there is a momentary 
“bite” when it is used intraperitoneally, and 
it takes longer for the sedation to occur. 


Thus 5cc of 1% formalin solution added 
to a 20% solution of magnesium sulfate is 
given at a rate of from 34cc to 1cc per pound 
of body weight up to a total of 30cc for larger 
dogs. The intravenous route gives better con- 
trol, plus more rapid action, and in cases of 
convulsion, speed of action is a factor. How- 
ever, it may be very difficult to give an intra- 
venous solution to a dog in a convulsion. It 
then becomes necessary to inject it intraperi- 
toneally. Another method which has proved 
of value in “wild” cases is to give one-half the 
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dose intraperitoneally and the remainder in- 
travenously when the animal has quieted 
somewhat. 

” When any surgery is performed I find the 
addition of the 1% formaldehyde solution to 
the anesthetic is valuable to assist in the con- 
trol of hemorrhage. 

A 0.5% solution has been used in the cat 
and kitten in a manner similar to its use in 
the dog to control convulsions. The number 
of cats to which this solution has been given 
is very limited, compared to the many dogs 
that have been treated with it. The exact 
number of dogs can not be given, but it is 
large enough to justify the conclusion that 
such hemostatic action is uniform. No ap- 
parent side effects have occurred. 

I now use this 1% solution of formalin 
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Slow clotting blood is characteristic of virus encepha- 
litis in puppies 


routinely in all cases of canine virus en- 
cephalitis, all anesthesia, and in anemia, as 
there is a definite lack of thrombin in cases of 
anemia. It is convenient to use when treating 
a case with other parenteral solutions and can 
be given either intravenously or intraperi- 
toneally. The bite, which occurs when it: is 
given intraperitoneally, is of little conse- 
quence as it is of short duration and the speed 


of the improvement, offsets this slight dis- , 


comfort. Occasionally some fussy client may 
ask an explanation of the dog’s reaction, but 
before one can start to explain the animal is 
quieted and the need of such explanation has 
passed. If the fussy client is insistent it is a 
well known fact that a period of excitement 
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normally precedes anesthesia and this is a 
logical] explanation if one be needed. 


In the majority of cases of virus encepha- 
litis, the dogs are already so highly nervous 
and refractory that the reaction to intraperi- 
toneal injection of the formaldehyde Solution 
is not noticed. The calm which follows its use, 
usually offsets any show of displeasure on the 
part of the owner. 

The most striking experiments with the for- 
maldehyde solution was in cases of canine 
virus encephalitis. In this disease the blood is 
definitely hemolyzed, oozing through capil- 
laries, causing edema of the brain and spinal 
cord and erythemia of the skin and various 
organs. When these animals were bled, the 
blood recovered is very slow to clot and is 
easily shaken up and separated by beads, and 
remains separated. The behavior of blood of 
dogs used for the production of hyperimmune 
serum, is just the opposite. The shaking of 
such blood in the bead bottle has to be done 
immediately, since it clots as it is drawn into 
the bottle and if allowed to stand a moment 
it forms a solid mass which is difficult to 
break up and has a tendency to clot again. 
Thus the virus infected and the virus hyper- 
immune blood, contrast strongly in clotting 
action. The virus animal therefore was an 
ideal one for experimentation. 

Dogs suffering from virus encephalitis were 
anesthetized with magnesium sulfate 20% solu- 
tion for these tests. The following cases are 
typical of the reactions observed: 


Case No. 1.—This, a 30-pound dog, was in- 
jected with 10cc of a 10% formaldehyde solu- 
tion, intraperitoneally. After a short waiting 
period the chest having been previously pre- 
pared, the bleeding equipment was properly 
placed. An intracardiac puncture was made 
and the blood caught in a sterile clear glass, 
bead bottle by means of low vacuum. By the 
time beads were covered, the blood had clotted 
in the bleeding needles and tubes. A four-inch, 
13-gauge needle was used for the heart stab 
and a two-inch, 13-gauge needle was used to 
penetrate the rubber stopper of the bottle. A 
second bleeding tube was used. No blood passed 
through the entire length of the tube; the 
clot occurring in the first three-quarters of it. 
A third bleeding tube was used and the clot 
occurred in the four-inch needle. This animal 
was then given an overdose of anesthesia and 
a necropsy held. It presented a great contrast 
to untreated cases; the blood being clotted 
throughout the carcass. Obviously this was 
more clotting action than the condition re- 
quired. 

Case No. 2.—A 5% solution was used in this 
case. The results were in keeping with Cast 
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No. 1 but the reaction was somewhat slower. 
This animal was given a therapeutic dose of 
hyperimmune serum and recovered more 
rapidly than other cases, which were given 
other valuable hemostatic agents. Apparently 
a weaker solution would be effective. 


Case No. 3—In this case a 1% formaldehyde 
solution was injected. The blood responded 
much the same as that of hyperimmunized 
animals. The dog was sacrificed and the ne- 
cropsy revealed similar gross blood changes. 

Case No. 4.—This dog was treated the same 
as Case No. 3, but was given also a therapeutic 
dose of serum. It recovered in about the same 
manner as No. 2. 

As ‘stated many cases were treated success- 
fully with the 1% formalin solution in the 
months that followed, and it has been estab- 
lished as good medication. 

Recently I have prepared a quantity of the 
20% magnesium sulfate solution with a 1% 
formalin solution, to use after standing for 
varying periods. A report on this must await 
some future date as no conclusion has been 
reached as to how stable it may be or whether 
toxicity may develop on standing. Heretofore 
I have mixed the two solutions at time of 
using them. 

In preparing formaldehyde solution, the 
water is sterilized and cooled before adding 
the formaldehyde, since formaldehyde being 
a gas in solution if mixed with warm or hot 
water may vaporize, and much of it be lost. 

No microscopic examinations have been 
made to determine the kidney damage if any 
or if there is damage done to any other organ. 
In fact few of my tests were made with normal 
dogs, for the reasons given, and it would have 
been difficult to assess to the proper source 
any tissue damage found upon microscopic 
study. 


The initial dose has proved adequate. How- 


ever, if maintenance of a thrombin level is 
needed, I supplement the injection with oral 
medication by vitamin K, using 3mg to 20mg 
per day and adding bile salts for better results. 
When vitamin K was used alone it definitely 
was necessary to use it orally to supplement 
the injection or a repetition of injections was 
needed. 

I did not make a comparison of the effect 
of vitamin K and the formaldehyde solution 
on virus cases, but having used “K injectable” 
in several thousand cases, I could arrive at a 
conclusion satisfactory to myself. It is, the 
formaldehyde has a more powerful action of 
longer duration, and a greater quieting effect 
than any other agent I have used. I do not 
mean to infer that the formaldehyde is a seda- 
tive. Its quieting action is indirect. By in- 
creasing the coagulability of the blood it stops 
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the leakage into the tissues of the central 
nervous system. The pressure resulting from 
this leakage is the cause of the excitement, 
the convulsions, the coma and the paralysis, 
depending upon the amount of pressure. When 
the cause is removed, if the damage to the 
nervous tissue is not already too great for 
repair, recovery soon sets in. 

I am not unmindful of the claims of some, 
that the vascular leakage in virus encepha- 
litis is‘-due to virus damage to the intima. 
However, the condition of blood withdrawn 
from cases of this disease the action of for- 
maldehyde solution on this blood in vitro and 
the effect of this agent on this disease, to my 
mind justify the conclusion that the condition 
of the blood is responsible for the leakage, or 
is an essential factor in bringing about the 
leakage. But even though this theory were 
abandoned the use of. formaldehyde empira- 
cally in virus encephalitis, and various other 
viral and bacterial diseases, in which there is 
hemorrhage into the tissues, would be justified 
until a better hemostatic agent is produced. 
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Man’s Best Friend 


Some two hundred years ago Voltaire said, 
“Doctors are men who cram drugs, of which 
they know little, into bodies, of which they 
know less, for diseases of which they know 
nothing at all.” Whatever may have been the 
truth of this statement at that time, and it 
was probably an exaggeration even in Vol- 
taire’s time, the intervening years have 
brought marked changes in medicine. Today, 
no one will deny the amazing progress in 
medical science, not only in the knowledge of 
drugs, but also in the diagnosis of diseases 
and their better treatment. 

Directly or indirectly all of these advances 
in medicine have been made possible by lab- 
oratory studies of living tissues. Because of 
the close unity of physiological functions be- 
tween man and certain animals, members of 
the animal kingdom have been used to check 
the dosage, the toxicity, and the effectiveness 
as well as the undesirable action of drugs. 
Animals have been used for the study and 
perfection of surgical technics and in the 
solving of many research problems. 

The scientific knowledge obtained from ani- 
mal experimentations has greatly benefited 
man, so that at all times the science of medi- 
cine is applied to him—not tested on him. 
Many of the triumphs of modern medicine 
may be attributed to dog experimentations. 
The dog, “man’s best friend,” perhaps more 
than any other animal has done much to push 
forward the borders of medical knowledge.— 
Pharmacal Adwance, October, 1947. 
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Veterinary Practice—xXII 


Everyday Life of a Practitioner 

As we look back over our 34 years of active, 
general practice, what are some of the re- 
actions we have to our profession? Would we 
care to re-live these busy years? Could we 
have done better in some other branch of 
veterinary service? 

As we have mentioned time after time, luck 
plays a prominent part in individual destiny. 
Even beginnings in practice are largely af- 
fected by good or poor fortune. 

For these and many other reasons we enter- 
tain no exalted opinion about our modest 
achievements or average success. We merely 
represent an epoch in a passing century. Our 
autobiography bears this out for we entered 
practice at the ending of cone era and the be- 
ginning of a new one. After each of its wars, 
our country enters into a new and changing 
period of exciting adventure. This latest war 
will prove no exception. When we look at our- 
selves in this light we will not feel so ego- 
tistical or so important. 


No Routine in Practice 

A practitioner, first and foremost, is not 
bothered by deadly routine. Each day is a 
new adventure. It is not like the government 
meat inspector who looks at the board in the 
early morning and sees: 

“10,247 hogs today.” 

He knows there will be 20,594 submaxillaries 
to palpate, and half that many viscera to gaze 
upon. His day’s work is cut for him, and he 
knows it. 

The practitioner, however, has a little busi- 


ness to conduct. His is a small business Con- . 


gress has not heard about. He sells his services 
to his clients; then delivers the goods. His 
success or failure largely depends on the final 
results. 

When he is not out on calls, he has plenty 
to do around his medicine room, cleaning in- 
struments and washing bottles, or compound- 
ing new mixtures. If he has any side lines, 
like state work, city meat inspection, labora- 
tory work, or special testing for the govern- 
ment, these take up a lot of spare time. He 
has no regular hours, but must work when it 
comes, whether day or night, weekday or Sun- 
day, rain or shine. 

Depending on his location, he has his busy 
seasons and those not so full of calls. He is 
his own boss, and is likely to develop into a 
“rugged individualist.” 

He has his economic hazards just as the 
salaried man, whose pay can stop almost any 


By E. T. BAKER 
Moscow, Idaho 


time. A sudden hailstorm or a bad freeze may 
curtail both work and collections. A drop in 
prices for farm products is immediately re- 
flected in his practice and still more in his 
income. 

He must fight bad roads in both summer and 
winter, unless he is located where he does not 
have to get off the pavement. He has competi- 
tion, not only from members of his own pro- 
fession, but from a host of parasites, ranging 
from the medicine peddler to the “handy 
man.” 

He has easy calls and difficult cases to 
handle. He must not be afraid to get “messed 
up” at times. The surest way to get a call to 
“clean” a cow, is to get all dressed up, ready 
for a party or some other form of recreation. 

When he stops working to take a vacation, 
his income ceases, but most of his expenses 
continue. He pays his own expenses to veter- 
inary and other meetings. 


And Finally— 


To come back to my own experience, I think 
the advantages of private practice have out- 
weighed the disadvantages. It has given me 
a feeling of independence, and courage to face 
life. It has taught me that if I keep my health, 
and render a satisfactory service to my clients, 
I will always have a “good living.” 

We have not accumulated wealth, but we 
are in the same class as a prosperous farmer 
who is out of debt, and who has a little money 
in victory bonds or in the bank. We have 
reared a small family in the traditional Ameri- 
can way. We have been fortunate to be located 
in a fine college town, with friendly people, 
and plenty of opportunities for pleasant recre- 
ation. We haven’t needed nor sought more; 
not envied those who had it. There are thou- 
sands of veterinary practitioners all over our 
country in the same category. We go along 
our way, doing the best we can, succeeding 
here and failing there, but always “pitching.” 

This, then, is the saga of one country prac- 
titioner who has taken time out to write down 
his impressions of our profession. Perhaps, it 
may lead others to do the same for I sincerely 
believe veterinarians are much interested in 
the “doings” of fellow practitioners—judging 
from the camaraderie of the great number of 
letters written to me while these jottings of 
mine have been published. 


(The End) 
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Clinical Reports 





KER Hydrometra in a 

Idaho Two-Year-Old Cat 
November 2, 1947, a female cat, 

may two years of age was admitted to 

p in the hospital for an ovario-hys- 

, Te- terectomy. The history showed 





. his} that the cat was apparently normal in every 
respect; had a good appetite and was in good 
‘and §} condition. She had had two litters of kittens 
; not | during her life. 
peti- The animal was starved for 24 hours and 
pro- f then given one grain of pentobarbital sodium 
ging per os. The operative area was prepared in 
andy ff} the usual manner—shaved, scrubbed with soap 
and water, and painted with tincture of 
s tof?’ metaphen. Ether was then administered until 
sssed ff the proper degree of anesthesia was reached. 
Il to An incision, approximately one-half inch in 
eady § length, was made on the midline about mid- 
tion. way between the umbilicus and the brim of 
tion, # the pelvis. The left horn of the uterus was 
ot picked up with a Snook’s hook and the left 


ovary and horn was brought to the surface. 
The ovarian vessels were ligated and then the 
ovary was separated from the vessels by means 
of a small angiotribe. A hemostat was placed 
on the uterine horn to prevent bleeding. 


The left horn was then drawn taut in an 
attempt to get at the bifurcation so that the 
right horn and ovary could be located. As the 
search progressed, the bladder kept protruding 
into the operative area until it was decided 
to enlarge the incision posteriorly. When this 
was done it became apparent that the struc- 
ture mistaken for the bladder was, in reality, 
the right horn of the uterus greatly enlarged 
and turgid with fluid. It measured approxi- 
mately seven inches in length and two inches 
in diameter, with the blood vessels engorged 
and greatly distended. The vessels supplying 
the ovary were then ligated and the ovary re- 
moved. Both horns were then followed up to 
the bifurcation and ligations were made in the 
uterus and the complete structures (ovaries, 
horns and uterus) were removed en masse. 
The accompanying photograph shows the 
complete structures. It was taken approxi- 
mately 30 minutes following the operation. 

The affected horn was found to contain 
94cc of a turbid fluid with a specific gravity 
of 1.012. It contained no blood of pus cells. 

The animal was given 50cc of dextrose (5%) 
in saline solution and this was repeated every 
six hours. Along with the initial dose of saline, 
lce of liver-vitamin B complex was given in- 
tramuscularly. At no time, following the opera- 
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tion, did the visible mucous membranes show 
paleness and the heart and respiratory action 
remained fairly normal although the corneal 
reflex was absent on several occasions. 
Saline and dextrose injections were given 
from November 3rd until November 6th when 





A—left ovary, B—bifurcation of uterus, C—right ovary 


the animal died at 3:50 p.m. (seventy-two 
hours after the operation). 

A post-mortem examination revealed all the 
organs to be in a normal condition with the 
exception of the heart which showed petechial 
hemorrhages over the surface, and a slight 
amount of blood-stained fluid in the peri- 
cardial sac. The liver was enlarged and showed 
a mottled effect, but on section appeared 
normal. 

Analyzing this case which could be diagnosed 
as a hydrometra, I find it almost impossible 
to believe that the animal could have been in 
this condition for any considerable period 
without showing some symptoms. As far as 
the outcome of the case goes, I believe that 
the nervous shock sustained by the animal 
from the removal of so much tissue and fluid 
probably overtaxed the heart and failure re- 
sulted. I shall appreciate any: suggestions or 
comments from practitioners concerning this 
case or the diagnosis. 

EvuGENE I. Brooks 

Hatboro, Penna. 
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A Rare Case of Carcinoma in the Dog 


A spayed, flat-coated, liver-colored Retriever, 
about 12 years of age was brought to the hos- 
pital with a history of a chronic cough. 

Auscultation over the cardiac region re- 
vealed valvular bruits. In an X-ray photo- 
graph of the chest, the lungs appeared mot- 
tled, suggestive of neoplasia. 

Treatment was started by giving 1144 minims 
of f.e. digitalis and two minims f.e. belladonna 
three times a day for one week, discontinuing 
for a week, and continuing again for another 
week. After about a month, the cough ceased 
and the treatment was stopped. 


1 Feldman, W. H., Neoplasms of Domestic Animals, pp. 
302-309. W. B. Saunders 1932, 
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Eighteen months later, this bitch was re- 
turned to the hospital after retrieving ducks 
in ice water for two days. The next day she 
was stiff in the body and legs and unable to 
move about unaided. She was placed on 
acetyl salicylic acid for two days in the hope 
of relieving her discomfort. As no improve- 
ment resulted, euthanasia was advised and an 
autopsy performed. 

The heart was slightly enlarged and some- 
what thin-walled, but there was no evidence 
of any valvular insufficiency. Raised, light- 
colored circumscribed areas were observable 
on the surface of the pancreas, spleen and 
lungs. The lesions in the pancreas measured 
about 0.5 to 1.0 inch in diameter; those in the 
spleen and lungs about 0.25 of an inch in 
diameter. There was little functional tissue 
remaining in the pancreas and only one-half, 
or less, of lung capacity was left. Grossly the 
spleen was less severely affected. Chronic dif- 
fuse interstitial nephritis was present. Ad- 
hesions of the bladder to the large intestine 
and of the latter to the parietal peritoneum 
were also noted. The liver showed slight fatty 
changes. The soft tissue on the ventral aspect 
of the thorax were slightly edematous. 


Stained tissue sections were made of the 
pancreas, spleen, lungs, liver, and kidney. The 


liver and kidney sections merely confirmed the 
observations on the gross specimens. 

The pancreas, however, had little of its nor- 
mal architecture remaining. There were many 
cells in the field containing mitotic figures and 
indicating malignancy. These cells which were 
undergoing mitosis, along with other cells of 
similar nature were generally cuboidal; and 
in their arrangement bore some resemblance 
to the form of the normal pancreatic acini. 
Many of the cells showed some form of retro- 
grade changes which are characteristic of 
neoplasms. Some showed cloudy swelling, some 
had vacuoles indicating fatty metamorphosis, 
others had undergone coagulation necrosis. 
The microscopic findings in the spleen and 
lungs were similar except that the neoplastic 
cells did not resemble the acini in their ar- 
rangement as closely as those in the pancreas. 


The interstitial nephritis can hardly be con- 
sidered significant. Nephritis is by no means 
uncommon in a dog of this age, and the slight 
fatty changes in the liver were not necessarily 
related to the pathological lesions elsewhere. 
The enlargement of the heart, however, was 
probably caused by obstruction to the circula- 
tion. The failing circulation combined with the 
decumbency might account for the ventral 
edema of the thorax. On further questioning 
the owner, it was learned that the bitch was 
spayed during advanced gestation and the 
operation was followed by. severe complications 
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from .which the peritoneal adhesions could 
have resulted. 

Since the malignant cells resembeld pan- 
creatic acini in appearance, the neoplastic 
tissue can probably be classified as an adeno- 
carcinoma. The pancreas was probably the 
primary seat of the cancer; metastasis having 
occurred to the lungs and spleen. 

Feldman: mentions that neoplasms of the 
lungs and especially of the pancreas are rare 
in dogs. He makes no reference to having en- 
countered either a primary or secondary neo- 
plasm of the spleen. Thus it may be assumed 
that a carcinoma of the spleen in a dog is of 
extremely rare occurrence. 

W. A. FREY 

Salina, Kan. 

Pout. AS, 


A Living, Two-Headed Calf 
October 1, 1947, a grade cow, belonging to 
Steve Lute, Blackwell, Oklahoma, gave birth, 
unassisted, to a heifer calf having two distinct 
heads. 





The dam is a cross bred Jersey-Hereford and 
the sire is a registered Hereford. At the time 
of this writing, December 1, 1947, the calf is 
well and gaining weight daily. 

The head is divided equally, one side is 
exactly like the other, with the exception of 
a split tongue and mandible on the left head. 
The other tongue and mandible are normal. 
This calf has two good eyes, one on the out- 
side of each head, but the two center eyes art 
blind due to a lack of tear glands. The cente! 
eyes are nearly in the mid line of her body and 
the lateral canthus of one unites with the 
lateral canthus of the other. Feeding is ac- 
complished with a bottle and nipple. Feeding 
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is through the right mouth only but the left 
tongue and jaw moves simultaneously with 
the right during feeding. When she was 10 
days old she developed a parotiditis of the left 
gland which responded well to penicillin. 
The daily feedings include milk from the 
dam, calf meal and concentrated vitamins and 


minerals. 
N. L. ASTLE 


Blackwell, Okla. 
7 i i + 
Two Too Many Legs 


An Xray of the chicken showed two com- 
plete vertebral columns and two intestinal 


tracts. There are two vents also. The photo 
above was taken when the chick was six weeks 
old. At last report the chicken was 14 weeks 
old and doing well. 
R. M. Dapp 
Paintsville, Ky. 
: i ee ee 


Surgical Correction of a 
Perineal Hernia 


The subject was a brown and black, nine- 
year-old, male Pekingese weighing about 15 
pounds, which had a history of a recurrent 
perineal hernia over a period of two years. 
The bladder evidently prolapsed into the 
weakened region which was on the right side 
of the anus. The chief symptom noted by the 
owner, besides the swelling (which was soft 
and fluctuating), was a retention of urine and 
an evidence of great pain. The condition had 
been corrected several times in the two-year 
period by passing a catheter through the 
urethra or inserting a trocar into the bladder 
to permit escape of the urine and then forcing 
the bladder back into the abdominal cavity 
by manipulation on the outside aided by one 
finger in the rectum. 

On the morning that the dog was last 
brought in for treatment, the perineal region 
was greatly swollen and the firm, fluctuating 
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contents indicated that the bladder had again 
prolapsed and was turgid with urine. The 
patient evidenced extreme pain, tenseness 
and posterior paresis. The owner reported that 
the region had started to swell the previous 
afternoon. The mucous membranes were quite 
muddy, though there was little odor of urine 
in the breath. The pulse was 120, respiration 
60 per minute and temperature 100.4° F. 

By removing approximately 400cc of turbid 
urine the patient was greatly relieved. 

It was decided to operate the same after- 
noon in spite of the fact that the patient was 
a poor surgical risk and the operation a no- 
toriously unsuccessful one. The owner was 
given a guarded prognosis. 

A liberal area over and around the hernia 
was shaved; the area was scrubbed with alco- 
hol sublimate for five minutes and then 
painted with tincture of iodine. 

The anesthetic employed was 1.5cc of nem- 
butal intravenously and local infiltration of 
the operative area with 1% procaine solution. 

The animal was placed in lateral recum- 
bency on his left side with the right hind leg 
drawn well forward. A catheter was passed up 
the urethra and the urine again removed by 
pressing on the distended bladder. A 1.5-inch 
incision was made through the skin over the 
hernia and the subcutaneous tissue broken 
down manually. The hernial ring was very 
large and contained the bladder plus a loop 
of colon. These were easily replaced in the 
abdominal cavity for no adhesions had formed 
at the hernial ring. Then with an assistant 
retaining the bladder in position by digital 
pressure through the rectum, the hernial ring 
was sutured using 0-gauge, 20-day, chromic 
gut. The sutures used were continuous, tied 
every other stitch to make a modified mattress 
suture and these redoubled back, thus turn- 
ing the first row of sutures into the ring as 
in the Czerny-Lembert suture. Strong fascia 
was found to retain the sutures laterally, but 
medially there was little support except the 
rectal wall itself so this was partly used. 


There was an excess of skin following the 
replacement of the hernia so a good sized por- 
tion was removed, and the skin incision closed 
with interrupted sutures. Sulfanilamide pow- 
der was dusted on the wound but no textile 
dressing was applied. 

The patient was also suffering from pros- 
tatitis which may have been a predisposing 
factor. The prostate was massaged and three 
milligrams of stilbestrol injected subcutane- 
ously. It was thought that the age and general 
condition of the patient was such that castra- 
tion at that time was contraindicated. 

The skin sutures were removed in five days. 
The wound appeared entirely healed and 





though there was a slight pouching of the 
skin, the hernia had not reappeared two 
months after the operation. The patient was 
apparently in good health with lots of pep 
and appetite; micturition and defecation were 
entirely normal. It was recommended that the 
owner keep the patient’s bowels loose with 
mineral oil to forestall constipation and a 
return of the hernia. 


Aurora, Il. C. B. THAYER 
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Treatment of Peritonitis in a Dog 

with Streptomycin 

On 13 October 1947, a mixed terrier, eight 
months of age, weight 19 pounds, in appar- 
ently good general physical condition was 
operated on for foreign body obstruction of 
the small intestine. Nembutal anesthesia was 
used, preceded by l1cc intramuscular injection 
of nikethamide and 5cc solu-B. 

The foreign body, a hard rubber ball, was 
removed by intestinal re-section, as the bowel 
did not appear viable, followed by subsequent 
anastomosis. In spite of all precautions, a 
small amount of intestinal material was 


spilled into the peritoneal cavity. This was 
sponged out as much as possible, and 15cc 


sterile sulfadiazine solution instilled in the 
abdominal cavity. The completed operation 
was followed by supportive treatment, which 
consisted of the intravenous infusion of 250cc 
purified gelatin in isotonic solution of sodium 
chloride, plus additional amounts of solu-B 
and nikethamide. 

14 and 15 October 1947—The dog apparently 
doing all right, but was quite lethargic. 

16 October 1947.—The dog was listless, show- 
ing some dyspnea, temperature 103.8° F. Ad- 
ministered 5cc solu-B combined with icc 
adrenal cortex extract and 250cc dextrose 5% 
in lactate-Ringer’s solution subcutaneously, 
plus 100,000 units penicillin G crystalline, in oil 
and wax, intramuscularly. 

17 October 1947.—-The temperature was 
104.6° F.; the treatment given was the same 
as the preceding day. ; 

18 October 1947—-Temperature 105.2° F., 
some discharge from incision (typical peri- 
toneal exudate). Increased the dextrose in 
lactate-Ringer’s solution to 350cc, plus solu-B, 
adrenal cortex extract and penicillin in oil 
and wax. Diagnosis: peritonitis. 

19 October 1947.—The temperature was 
105.6° F., a profuse discharge of peritoneal 
fluid from the incision and some secondary 
lung congestion were in evidence. From a 
clinical standpoint, about the only untoward 
symptom not observed was vomiting. Remem- 
bering that some of the intestinal contents 
had spilled into the abdominal cavity and 
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realizing that we might be dealing with peri. 
tonitis caused by B. coli, we started strep- 
tomycin therapy (so far penicillin treatments 
had not proved in the slightest degree bene. 
ficial). Streptomycin was given intramuscu- 
larly, at a dosage schedule of 200mg every 
three to four hours, day and night. Supportive 
therapy included 250cc purified gelatin in 
isotonic solution of sodium chloride by intra- 
venous drip, also 5cc solu-B and icc lipo- 
adrenal cortex. 

20 October 1947.—The temperature was 
103.2° F. and the animal seemed brighter, 
Treatment was the same as the day before. 

21 October 1947.—The temperature 101.8° F, 
The dog drank some eggnog. The discharge of 
peritoneal fluid from the incision was scanty. 
The injections of streptomycin, 100mg every 
six hours, were continued. 

22 October 1947.—The temperature was 
101.5° F. The appetite was fairly good for egg- 
nog and cottage cheese. Streptomycin given a; 
before. 

Streptomycin was continued for two more 
days. Recovery was rapid and uneventful. 


Conclusions —We undoubtedly were dealing 
with peritonitis caused by B. coli. Penicillin in 
oil and wax was ineffective; but when strepto- 
mycin treatment was started, improvement 
was prompt, and complete recovery resulted 
We feel the use of rational supportive therapy 
was of definite value in treating this animal 
Inasmuch as the majority of cases of peti- 
tonitis are caused by gram-negative organisms, 
we feel that streptomycin is the antibiotic 0! 
choice rather than penicillin in treating this 
infection in dogs. Our dosage of streptomycin 
for this 19-pound dog, varied from 100 t 
200mg injected intramuscularly every thre 
to six hours. 

J. LAVERE DavIDSON 

Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Cesarean Section in a Ewe 


It is possible for a case to survive even th 
most unfavorable prognosis. The report 0 
such an instance adds little of value to veter- 
inary literature, since the survival should no 
be taken as evidence that the original prog: 
nosis was ill-advised. At best it encourgaei 
us to try all means at our disposal to save al 
animal, provided it is the wish of the ownée 
to spend his money on an admittedly los 
cause. 

History—A yearling Hampshire ewe, re 
cently registered by a young 4H Club membe!, 
went down on the fifth day before parturitio 
and was unable to rise. No veterinarian w4 
called, however, until five days later, wha 
the ewe had been in labor at least eight hours 
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She was dull, her breathing difficult, and her 
right flank was distended and solid on palpa- 
tion. Vaginal examination revealed a dilated 
cervix, through which protruded an ear, and 
beyond which was a head, much too large to 
traverse the pelvic inlet. Consequently, a prog- 
nosis unfavorable as to both the ewe and her 
lamb was made, but cesarean section was 
performed. 

Operation.—The ewe was placed on her left 
side on a table. It seemed hardly necessary to 
confine the exceedingly weak creature. 

Her right flank was shaved (fortunately she 
had been shorn a week previously), washed 
with soap and water, dried, scrubbed with 
10% alcoholic roccal, and covered with an 
alcoholic roccal-cotton pack. 

Because of her depressed condition, no gen- 
eral anesthetic was given. Instead, the skin 
and musculature in a dorseo-ventral line about 
midway between the last rib and the tuber 
coxae were infiltrated with about 25cc of 2% 
procaine hydrochloride. 

The skin incision was made with one scalpel, 
a sterile shroud placed over the area, and the 
flank muscles and the peritoneum incised with 
a second, sterile scalpel. The incision through 
all layers was about eight inches long. 

Up to this point the technic was orderly and 
fairly sterile, but exploration in the abdominal 
cavity revealed a uterus greatly distended, so 
that the extremities of the lamb were indis- 
tinguishable through its wall. Therefore, it 
was simply drawn as close to the opening of 
the incision as possible and incised at the 
most available portion of its surface. 

At once a dry fetus protruded partly through 
the incision, which proved to be inadequate 
and was lengthened about two inches. The 
assistant then succeeded in locating the hind 
legs and withdrawing a dead, edematous lamb 
from the uterus. 

Because the ewe was in pain at this point, 
she was given ether without any precautions 
such as lowering the hind parts or hanging 
the head over the edge of the table in case of 
vomiting. The case was regarded as abso- 
lutely hopeless and the owner was so informed, 
but he insisted that all possible be done to 
Save the ewe. 

No part of the fetal membranes were re- 
moved. The uterus, the incision, in fact, the 
whole contaminated operative area was 
washed with sterile saline. The uterine in- 
cision, plus a short tear made at right angles 
to it during the extraction of the fetus were 
closed with a double row of continuous sutures, 
made with No. 1 catgut. The uterus was again 
washed with the warm sterile saline and re- 
placed in the abdominal cavity. One of the 
few favorable signs in the whole case was 
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that the uterus contracted rapidly in a nor- 
mal manner. 

Just before the final peritoneal sutures were 
made, 250cc warm, 25% dextrose was poured 
into the abdominal cavity. The muscles were 
approximated with No. 1 catgut. They were 
again bathed in warm, sterile saline. Inter- 
rupted mattress sutures of umbilical tape were 
used to close the skin incision, at the most 
dependent part of which was left a 1.5-inch 
opening for drainage. 

At this point the ewe, which was still under 
the ether anesthesia, was moved to a pen. 


After Care——The following morning she was 
alive. Since her temperature was a normal 
102.4° F., she was simply given 250cc of 25% 
dextrose into the carotid artery which was 
struck by accident in an attempt to reach the 
jugular vein. 

For a week the patient’s temperature was 
watched fairly closely. It did not go above a 
high normal of 104° F. about 8:00 p.m. on the 
sixth day following the operation. However, 
because of the known contamination of the 
peritoneum, 200cc Di-Sulfalac was adminis-, 
tered intraperitoneally on the third day fol- 
lowing the cesarean section. Penicillin sodium 
was also administered several times in 50,000- 
unit doses. Most of this was by intramuscular 
route, but some was applied topically between 
the layers of the incision. Before such topical 
applications the area was cleaned with aro- 
matic chlorazine in low concentration. 

On the chance that some deficiency in cal- 
cium may have been in part responsible for 
the ewe going down five days before parturi- 
tion, she was given two intravenous injections 
of calcium gluconate of about 200cc each. 
These injections were stopped both times on 
evidence of nervous irritability. 


This ewe received, over a period of a week, 
a total of 450cc 25% dextrose intravenously; 
300,000 units penicillin sodium, mostly intra- 
muscularly, but some topically, 200cc Di-Sul- 
falac intraperitoneally; and about 400cc cal- 
cium gluconate intravenously. That is a great 
deal of treatment and expense for a ewe, even 
for one that survives, but the owner had re- 
quested it and was pleased by the improved 
prospects that the animal would recover. 

On the ninth day following the operation 
the ewe went home. She had been eating well 
for a week and had been up for short periods 
for five days. As a result, when the stitches 
were removed from the skin incision and she 
was sent home, the prognosis had shifted from 
unfavorable to rather favorable. 

Discussion.—In this case we have only one 
certainty, namely that the ewe would have 
died had not the 20-pound, edematous lamb 





been removed by operation. Beyond that, all 
is speculation. For instance, did the ether 
anesthesia given to stop the ewe’s struggling 
in any way conserve her strength? Were the 
excessive precautions taken to prevent peri- 
tonitis justified in the absence of any appre- 
ciable rise in temperature, or was the medi- 
cine unnecessary? Did synergistic action of 
penicillin and the sulfa drugs add to her pro- 
tection? How much value was derived from 
the topical application of the penicillin? Since 
in human medicine sulfonamides and penicil- 
lin together have been found valuable in cases 
of peritonitis and topical treatment is recom- 
mended, trial of these methods is warranted, 
but the ewe might have survived without the 
help of any of them. That the calcium glu- 
conate resulted in no improved locomotion on 
her part would’seem to indicate that it was 
not needed. One likes to think that the hurried 
conclusion of the operation without routine 
aseptic precautions contributed to the favor- 
able outcome by conserving the dam’s strength, 
but even so it is difficult to entirely ease one’s 
conscience in the matter. 
PHYLLIS M. HICKNEY 
Worcester, Mass. 
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Vertebral Chondroma in the Dog 
A female German Shepherd was brought in 
for euthanasia, Jan. 3, 1947. The dog was 
about 10 years of age and, according to the 


The tumor extended from the spinous processes into 
and completely across the spinal canal 


owner, had shown a posterior weakness, with 
a rounded swelling on the back for three 
years. In the last three months this swelling 
had increased in size rapidly. 

Clinically, the animal manifested marked 
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symptoms of posterior weakness and inability 
to rise from recumbency without assistance, 
The hard, rounded swelling over the lumbar 
vertebrae was diagnosed as a neoplasm and 


Light tawny areas of fatty degenration studded the 
liver tissue throughout the organ 


a very unfavorable prognosis given the owner. 

Euthanasia was performed with 20cc of 
sodium pentobarbital intravenously and the 
carcass prepared for autopsy. It was found to 
be extremely fat. The tumor had developed 
over the third lumbar vertebra, involving 
both the spinous process and the body of the 
vertebra, and extending into the spinal canal 
where it had almost completely destroyed the 
nerve tissue. There were grossly, light tawny 
colored areas throughout the liver varying in 
size from 2mm to 20mm, which on sectioning 
and microscopic examination proved to be 
areas of fatty degeneration. Chronic neph- 


ritis, hemorrhagic cystitis and. chronic en-f 


teritis were also noted. 

Microscopic examination of sections of the 
tumor showed groups of cartilage cells in a 
homogenous chondromucin matrix. The cartil- 
age was hyaline in nature. Strands of fibrous 
connective tissue divided the irregular masses 
into lobe-like areas. The age of the cells 
ranged from immature to fully mature. From 
these manifestations a definite diagnosis of 
chondroma was fully confirmed. 

Feldman states that chondromas are very 
rare in dogs. He further adds that when they 
do occur they almost always localize in the 
mammary glands. 


References 
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Abstracts 


History of Endocrinology 

Endocrinology? dates from 1891, when Mur- 
ray demonstrated that extracts of thyroid by 
mouth cured myxedema. Oliver then pre- 
pared an adrenal extract which raised blood- 
pressure. The isolation of adrenaline soon fol- 
lowed and it was shown that adrenaline was 
merely the product of the medulla. The dis- 
covery of pituitary extract by Schaefer and 
Oliver gave the final blow to the excretory 
theory of endocrine glands. The double nervous 
and glandular structure of pituitary and 
adrenals was missed for years. The hormone 
theory was postulated by Starling in his 
Croonian Lectures in 1905. The name “hor- 
mone” was suggested by W. B. Hardy. Soon 
the integration of the endocrine system was 
appreciated and Langdon-Brown called the 
pituitary the “leader of the endocrine orches- 
tra,” though later the hypothalamus assumed 
the more important réle of conductor. Then 
the conception arose of the secretion of pitui- 
tary cells being modified through the hypo- 
thalamus in accordance with body needs. The 
next advance was in the biochemistry of hor- 
mones with the demonstration of the close 
relationship between the sex sterols and car- 
cinogenetic substances, and the discovery of 
synthetic hormone-substitutes of simple con- 
stitution with estrogenic effect, by Dodds, 
et al. The surgeons’ contributions to the treat- 
ment of hyperparathyroidism, hyperthyroid- 
ism, adrenogenital syndrome, and later myas- 
thenia (by thymectomy) were noted. 

During the last 20 years interest in the sub- 
ject of “organizers” has increased and Joseph 
Needham has demonstrated that an “organ- 
izer” does not depend on cellular structure. 
Chemically it is a sterol, allied structurally to 
certain hormones. Chemical controls exist be- 
fore any trace of a nervous system has ap- 
peared; hormones appear before the glands 
which house them. The anatomical arrange- 
ment of the sympathetic nervous system 
adapts it admirably to the rapid production 
of widespread effects. This intimate associa- 
tion of chemical and nervous factors was 
demonstrated by the work of Loewi and Dale 
on the cholinergic and adrenergic mechanism. 
The cause of cancer may be due to the break- 
ing away of chemical growth factors from 
nervous control. “Delayed fertilization” of 
amphibian eggs and their production of malig- 
nant growth on implantation into adult frogs, 
revealed a gradual transition from the normal 
to the frankly malignant which must depend 
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on purely environmental factors. A similar | 
overlap of effect is seen between estrogens 
and the primary organizer. Waddington and 
Needham were able to produce secondary 
neural axes in host embryos by implantation 
of synthetic estrogenic hydrocarbons. Again 
the close relationship of vitamin D to the 
hormones and its effect on growth must be 
noted. The part played by hormones in physi- 
cal and psychological manifestations agrees 
with the present tendency in medicine to 
adopt a psychosomatic attitude. 

Oe ee ee 
Sulfamerazine Therapy in 
Fowl Typhoid 
Sodium sulfamerazine in drinking water or 
sulfamerazine in mash are effective agents in 
combating fowl typhoid in poultry, according 
to Holtman! and Fisher, Department of Bac- 

teriology, University of Tennessee. 

In experimental studies, relatively large 
doses of Shigella gallinarium were adminis- 
tered to young chicks. Sulfamerazine treat- 
ment, started before expiration of the incu- 
bation period of the disease prevented its 
extensive development and reduced the mor- 
tality greatly among the chicks. 

Although sulfamerazine powder may be ad- 
ministered in mash, the study showed that 
administration of sodium sulfamerazine in 
drinking water was -the more suitable treat- 
ment. The advantage of the latter method of 
treatment lies in the fact that sick chicks 
often will drink water when they fail to eat 
solid feed. 

Experiments conducted in the laboratory 
and clinical studies in the field showed that 
sulfamerazine therapy is beneficial in con- 
trolling fowl typhoid. In clinical studies con- 
ducted by the authors at broiler raising plants, 
950 chicks were treated with 0.2% sodium 
sulfamerazine for five consecutive days each 
month for two months, while 240 birds re- 
mained untreated. The mortality rate in the 
treated group was 4.1%, in the untreated 
group 61.7%. 

This study indicated that when mature birds 
showing infection by the serum agglutination 
test were treated by giving sodium sulfamera- 
zine in drinking water for periods of five days 
once a month for five or six months, many 
of the birds tended to become non-reactors to 
the agglutination test. These findings, the 
authors think, may indicate a solution to the 
economic problem of disposing of reactor birds 
from valuable flocks. They feel, however, that 
it is questionable whether the use of sul- 
fonamide treatment of adult breeding stock 
is worth the risk of maintaining reactor birds 
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on the poultry farm during an extended (six 
month) treatment period. 

The evidence of this and other experiments 
indicates that sulfamerazine and sodium sulfa- 
merazine are highly effective in reducing mor- 
tality from fowl typhoid in chickens. These 
agents, however, should not be relied upon as 
a solution of the problem which calls for 
blood testing of breeding stock and removal 
of reactors and, above all, good sanitary safe- 
guards on the poultry raising premises, the 
doctors warn. 


oe Pee 
Measles in Antelope 

On routine meat inspection of a large con- 
signment of impala (African antelope) at the 
Abattoir and Livestock Market, Johannesburg, 
Union of South Africa, Martinagliat and 
Branda, found the animals to be infested with 
the immature systic form of a tapeworm. 
They were unable to identify the cysticerci as 
belonging to any named species, and suggest 
the name Cysticercus impala. 

Portions of “measly” muscle were fed to a 
dog but when sacrificed three months later 
no tapeworms were found, suggesting the dog 
may be immune to this species of tapeworm. 

The authors point out that habits of impala 
and wild carnivora afford ample opportunity 
for the propagation of mature tapeworms in 
the latter and the measles stage in the former. 
ae 


A 
The Enterotoxemias of Sheep 

Lambs and infrequently older sheep suffer 
from three types of enterotoxemias. All are 
due to the same exciting cause, present the 
same symptoms and reveal the same lesions 
on necropsy.5 They differ in seasonal occur- 
rence, age of lambs affected and the conditions 
of feed and management under that predis- 
poses the lambs to attack. 

This ailment, or these ailments, if they be 
regarded as separate entities, have been de- 
scribed in England, Tasmania, Australia, New 
Zealand, Ireland and in various states in the 
United States. 

That type of the ailment that occurs in 
suckling lambs in the early spring when they 
are first put onto lush pasture is often called 
“pulpy kidney disease.” The type appearing 
in older lambs but which may occur in sheep 
of any age greater than two months is com- 
monly called “braxylike enterotoxemia.” It may 
occur under differing conditions but is usually 
seen when the animals are on lush pasture 
that has grown up after copious summer or 
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a F Cysticercosis of the 
impala or rooi with reference to meat hygiene. J. South 
African Vet. Med. As., 13:1, pp. 20-27. 1947. 

® Whitlock, J. H., and Fabricant, Julius. The use of 
Clostridium welchii, Type Danaculture in the prevention of 
Sey geen (enterotoxemia in sheep). Cor. Vet., 37:3 
Quly), 7. 
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late summer rains. The third type of the ail- 
ment is the common “overeating disease” re- 
sponsible for heavy losses in feeder lambs at 
about the time they are put on full feed. 

The disease occurs in four forms: peracute, 
acute convulsive, acute comotose and chronic. 
Symptoms are seldom observed in the peracute 
form of the disease although occasional lambs 
may be seen to throw back their heads, stagger, 
fall in convulsion and die in a matter of min- 
utes. In the acute convulsive form affected 
lambs live a few hours, throwing back the 
head staggering in a circle, intermittent con- 
vulsions and rapid shallowing breathing fill in 
the few hours between onset of the disease and 
death of the lamb. In the acute comatose form 
stupor replaces the nervous symptoms of the 
convulsive form. Diarrhea, impaired appetite 
and slow gains characterize the chronic form 
of enterotoxemia. 

If the carcass is examined immediately after 
the death of the animal the lesions are not 
conspicuous — epicardial hemorrhages, mild 
congestion of the abomasum and small in- 
testine, perhaps intramuscular petechiae in 
the diaphragm and, on sectioning, marked 
hyperemia of the kidney. An outstanding char- 
acteristic of the disease is the extremely rapid 
changes that occur post mortem. Of these the 
renal change is spectacular. Within a few 
hours after death the kidney breaks down 
into a soft pulpy mass. This was formerly 
thought to be a pathognomonic symptom and 
it gave the common name to disease in suck- 
ling lambs. 

Research has definitely established the bi- 
otic cause of enterotoxemia of lambs to be 
due to Clostridium welchii, type D. 

It has already been established that lambs 
can be successfully immunized against the 
pulpy kidney and braxylike forms of entero- 
toxemia. The authors undertook an experi- 
ment to determine if feeder lambs can be 
successfully vaccinated against the overeating 
disease. 

The experiment was set up on liberal lines. 
Approximately 17 thousand feeder lambs were 
used (8461 vaccinated and nearly the same 
number of controls) on the premises of 30 
lamb feeders in three western New York coun- 
ties. A formalin treated culture of Cl. welchii 
was employed. The feeders paid for the vac- 
cine and the authors did the vaccination. 

The results were encouraging; the losses 
from enterotoxemia were significantly lower 
in the vaccinated group than in the nonvac- 
cinated. The authors concluded that the vac- 
cine used is not a practical solution to the 
problem of enterotoxemia but the experi- 
ments indicate that a better vaccine may be 
the solution. 
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Book Reviews 


Heads Up—Heels Down. A Handbook of 
Horsemanship and Riding. By C. W. Anderson. 
144 pages, profusely illustrated. Published by 
the MacMillan Company, New York. Price, $2.50. 

This is sort of an orientation course for the 
beginners on the bridle path—giving names 
for the parts of a horse, and its equipment, 
examples of good and bad conformation, colors, 
markings, customs at horse shows, elementary 
instruction for riding, etc. 

The author claims it is unique in that it 
contains a chapter treatment of care and 
handling of the horse by the novice who must 
be his own groom and stable boy. Persons who 
are taking up horseback riding for the first 
time, will like it and learn from it. 
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Bright with Silver. By Kathrene Pinker- 
ton, author of Wilderness Wife, Three’s a Crew, 
Two Ends to Our Shoestring, etc. 347 pages, 52 
illustrations. Published by William Sloan Asso- 
ciated, New York, 1947. Price $3.75. 

In this work the author describes the de- 
velopment of Fromm Brothers fur farms, in- 
cluding a biography of the four Fromm boys 
who started the giant enterprise before they 
had reached their teens. She has performed 
her task more than acceptably and in the 
performance written an authentic and rea- 
sonably conprehensive history of fur farm- 
ing in America. 

At the turn of the century four boys, age 
six to 12 in a pioneer family were already 
trapping fur bearers in the Wisconsin forest 
for spending money and had a single wire 
pen in which to keep a red fox that had been 
captured alive. Two score years later they 
owned and operated the largest fox ranch in 
the world and also the largest mink ranch. 
Their yearly sales had exceeded two million 
dollars. The single wire pen had increased to 
more than 15,000; the quarter-section farm to 
more than 17,000 acres. 

But the part of the work that will interest 
veterinarians most is the stirring tale of the 
battles with fox encephalitis and canine dis- 
temper on their silver fox ranch. The struggle 
with these diseases, which more than once 
came near to writing finis to the enterprise, 
lasted 12 years and was not won till more than 
a million dollars had been spent for disease 
research and losses had been suffered aggre- 
gating several times that amount. 

Then, as has happened with other farm ani- 
mals when serious epizootics were eliminated, 
or brought under control, parasites moved into 
the disease vacuum and new losses almost as 
great had to be endured, new methods of com- 
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batting them had to be developed and a new 
war waged—and won. 

The story of the discovery and isolation of 
the virus of fox encephalitis and the develop- 
ment of distemperoid vaccine has been told 
repeatedly in scientific magazines, including 
this one, but never before in such detail or 
in a setting so gripping. 
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Riding and Schooling Horses. By the late 
Brigadier General Harry D. Chamberlain. 200 
pages, 55 plate illustrations. Published by the 
Armored Cavalry Journal, Washington, D. C. 

This work owes its appeal to the reputation 


of the author, who from the time of his gradu- 
ation from the Mounted Service School at Ft. 
Riley in 1915 was almost constantly teaching 
riding and horsemanship in the army, train- 
ing U. S. Olympic teams and leading them to 
Olympic games in various nations or repre- 
senting the Army in other equestrian events. 
The number of the latter in which he competed 
and won in this country and abroad is large. 





Any book reviewed in these pages, or any other 
book if available, may be obtained by remitting 
the published price to VETERINARY MEDICINE, 
7632 S. Crandon Ave., Chicago 49. Bulletins and 
Circulars should be requested direct from the 
address given in the notice. Generally they are 
supplied free unless a price is stated. 











The publisher states this work is for the 
novice and expert alike. We think the latter 
alone will profit much from réading it, and 
even he will assimilate all its teachings only 
by making a career of it. There are brief 
chapters on seat, hands, aids, saddlery, school- 
ing, and jumping. 
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Proceedings of the Moscow Zoological 
Park. Volume III. By T. E. Burdelev, editor 
in chief. Paper bound, 221 pages, many illustra- 
tions and graphs. 1946. No price stated. 

Includes articles as follows: 


1. Aims of zoological investigations in zoo- 
logical parks. 

2. Changes in plastic characters of the family 
Characinidae. 

3. Action of iron and aluminum on fish. 

4. Maintenance of penguins in the Moscow 
Zoological Park. . 

5. Horned owls (Bubo bubo). 

6. The cardiac index of birds. 

7. Feeding the fallow deer. 

8. The menstrual cycle of catarrhine mon- 
keys. 
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9. Morphology of the blood of catarrhine 
monkeys. 

10. Helminthoovoscopic diagnosis of echin- 
uriasis in ducks. 

11. Diagnosis of Cyathostoma in the emu. 

12. Control of ascariasis in large carnivora. 

13. Sanitary prophylaxis in zoological parks. 

14. Giant cell leucosis in birds. 

15. Comparative pathology of tumors in wild 
animals including birds and snakes. 
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St. Paul’s of I Am; the Father of Jesus 
Christ. By Lloyd Champlain, B.D., D.V.S. Pub- 
lished by the Meador Publishing Company, Bos- 
ton. 1947. Price $2.50. 

This is not the place to evaluate a religious 


novel, or a work of fiction with a religious 
background. This one is mentioned because 
it was written by a veterinarian and is dedi- 
cated to the memories of two other veter- 
inarians—“Sesco Stewart and A. T. Kinsley 
and a few others who were almost as great.” 
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Management and Feeding of Sheep.— 
By E. T. Baker. 396 pages; 101 illustrations. 
Published by the Orange Judd Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. 1947. Price $3.50. 

This work, by one of the best known of vet- 


erinary authors, is strictly a book on animal 
husbandry intended according to the publisher 
to meet the needs of the farmer, flockmaster 
and student of agriculture. It should serve 
that purpose well. Chapter headings include, 
ancient history of sheep, breeds, structure, 
handling, feeding, the farm flock, western 
range sheep, sheep dogs, poisoning parasites 
and diseases. 
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Kennel Building and Plans.—By Will 
Judy, Editor, Dog World Magazine; author, The 
Dog Encyclopedia, Handy Dog Booklets, etc., 
4th edition, 94 pages; 76 illustrations. Published 
by Judy Publishing Company, Chicago. 1947. 


Price $3.00. 
This popular work, unavailable for several 


years on account of the paper shortages, con- 
tains 23 chapters, dealing with the problem of 
construction, such as fundamentals of dog 
housing, the location, the foundation, the 
frame work, the roof, the interior, the equip- 
ment, heating, etc. The field is covered for 
one dog or a hundred and for all breeds. It 
is a desirable work for any who contemplate 
constructing a shelter or exercise yard for 


dogs. 
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Useful Bulletins, Circulars, Etc. 


Streptomycin.— An annotated bibliography. 
Paper bound; 84 pages. Containing a review of 
the medical literature on this new and promis- 
ing antibiotic agent to the end of 1946. Merck 
& Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


York State Veterinary College at Cornell Univer. 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. (Reprint from Cor. Vet.) 
The Origin of Heparin.—An examinatinf 

of the heparin content and the specific cyto. 
plasm, particles of neoplastic mast cells by | 
Oliver, M.D., F. Bloom, D.V.M., and Carmey 
rae Reprint J. Erp. Med., 86:2, pp. 101. 
106. 1947. 


Hazards of Bovine Tuberculosis as ; 
Matter of Public Health Significance anj 
Potential Lung Infections with Bovin 
Tubercle Bacilli.—By H. M. O’Rear, B.A, 
Inspector-in-Charge of Field Activities, Harris. 
burg, Pa. (Reprint from Diseases of the Chest 
13:4, p. 368. (July-August) 1947.) 


Control of Rabies.—Report by the com. 
mittee on public health relations of the New 
York Academy of Medicine. A remarkably com. 
prehensive and unprejudiced report on the in 
cidence control measures, state laws enforce. 
ment agencies, and state methods, virus research, 
vaccine manufacture, etc. Pub. Hith. Rept., Val 
62, No. 34, U. S. Pub. Hlth. Service, Washington, 
D. C. Price 10 cents. 


Manuscript Service, Ine., 642 Cass Ave, 
Detroit, Mich., has been organized to facilitat 
publication of clinical and experimental research 


not have adequate library facilities available an( 
those whose time is limited. The service is di 
rected by an editor with many years of experi: 
ence in the preparation and publication of pape 
and books concerned with clinical diagnosis ani 
therapy, surgery, nutrition, psychiatry, mentd 
hygiene, physiology and biochemistry. 


The Vitamin B, Group.—Pyridoxine an 
related compounds. Mimeographed; paper bound! 
162 pages. This is another of Merck’s annotated 
bibliographies published periodically to ke@ 
readers informed of what is new in the litera; 
ture on vitamins and antibiotic agents. The pres 
ent monograph contains brief reviews or pert: 
nent quotations from some 400 articles thaj 
have appeared in medical, biochemical, bi 


subjects included are: Chemical investigation 
and description, physiological activity, occur 
rence, clinical uses, toxic and allergic reaction 
methods of assay and a list of review articles 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N 


Pullorum Disease Studies in Turkey 
I.—These studies were undertaken for the pu" 
pose of supplying answers to the following ques 
tions: (1) How soon after intravenous and orm 
inoculation with Salmonella cultures can anti 
bodies be detected? (2) How much does th 
antibody titer vary during the course of infec 
tion? (3) How long does antibody productiol® 
continue? (4) What is the relative value 0 
the standard tube and the whole-blood plat 
agglutination tests? (5) Does pullorum diseas 
spread among adult turkeys by pen contact! 
and (6) How long may the pullorum cari 
state be continued? By Ruth Corpron, J. 
Bivins and H. J. Stafseth. (Reprint from Poult 
Sci., 26:4. (July) 1947.) 





